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OME time ago a man inter- 
ested in the education of 
young children was asked to 
address the mothers of the children of a kindergarten 
gathered from the poor districts of one of our large 
cities. The mothers were interested enough in the 
kindergarten, which met daily in one of the church 
parlors, to come smilingly to these mothers’ -meetings. 
No formal speech or address would be in order on 
an occasion like this ; a familiar talk was desirable. 
The man in question wanted both to discover the atti- 
tude of the mothers toward their children, and at the 
same time to lead them into a better attitude. He 
wanted to make child-study mothers of them, but the 
sort of child study that is pretty sure t6 lead to im- 
proved practice. 

To each mother present—some of whom had babes 
in their arms, some with an eye on a child or two 
wandering about the room—nothing was of more in- 
terest at that moment than her own children. In 
order, therefore, to place himself en rapport with this 
little audience, the leader asked each mother in rota- 
tion how many children she had, and of 
what age and sex they were. By the 
time he had gone around the class, he 
and the mothers were on more familiar . 
terms, and conversation flowed easily. 

The next step was to inquire indi- 
vidually of each mother whether she 
saw differences in her children or 
whether they appeared to be all alike 
in character. The mothers were mostly 
vety emphatic as to there being decided 
differences among their own children, 
and the leader now. gave them a little 
practice in discrimination by asking 
them to describe some of the character- 
istics of their children which made 
them either resemble or differ from one 
another. 

The next point was that, if they were 
so different in nature, in temper, in 
interests, disposition, and attainments, 
was it not only common sense that they 
should be dealt with quite differently ? 
One rule evidently could not do for all. 
One mother, who became quite inter- 
ested in the discussion, told how her little 
girl sometimes got obstinate and pouty, 


I. The Attitude 


and had to be ‘‘strapped.’" The leader inquired 
whether the ‘‘strapping’’ appeared to improve her 
and to accomplish its object. The mother had to 
admit that she couldn't see that it did. This was fol- 
lowed by several inquiries on the part of the leader as 
to whether she thought the child fully understood her, 
and whether she fully understood the child, and, if 
the strapping did no good, wouldn't it be well to try 
some other course? This appeared to be a new idea 
to the mother, but she thought perhaps it might. 

The mothers were now asked whether they had ever 
made a particular pojnt of trying to find all the good 
qualities in their children without thinking anything 
about their bad qualities. The mothers seemed not 
to have made a specialty of this kind of investigation, 
but one of them: promptly told how this same pouty 
child would always stand up for her if anybody said 
anything objectionable to her or against her. She 
seemed already to have given the child at least a 


silent credit for this good quality. But, apart from 


this, the response was not hearty nor general ‘as to 
their eagerness, heretofore, to hunt for hidden excel- 











Other Special Features this Week 


With this issue a series of special monthly book 
numbers, devoting extra pages to the reviewing 
and advertising of the latest books, is begun. 


Summer Plans for City Sunday-Schools 
A Prize Article, and Others 


Where Are the Footprints of Jesus? 
An Editorial 


Is the Word “ Folks” a Barbarism ? 
Notes on Open Letters 


A Noteworthy Meeting of Editors and 
the International Lesson Committee 





lences in their children. But 
they had a foggy notion that they 
would be willing to try it. 

This little conversation occupied perhaps fifteen 
minutes, which was long enough. The man then 
pressed them to make a special point, during the 
coming week, of trying to discover every good trait in 
their children that they could possibly find, and to 
report the result at a subsequent meeting to the kin- 
dergartner in charge. 

The traditional and almost invariable attitude of the 
adult toward the child is one of absolute possession, 
unlimited right, and infallible judgment in all that 
pertains to the child's welfare. - It shows itself in the 
lust of authority, the indulgence in the habit of com- 
mand, a craze for ‘‘ obedience,'’ and a desire to be 
thorough in the practice—rather than the science—of 
punishing. As over against all this, the parent ought 
to recognize himself as sent to the child, rather than 
as having the child sent to him. 

The child is the rightful owner of his own poten- 
tiality, which constitutes his individuality and his 
personality. The parent is divinely en- 
gaged to put the child in the way of 
gaining possession of his incipient pow- 
ers. The parent's judgment cannot be 
infallible, and he must therefore be in 
the habitual attitude of a learner. He 
must sit on the bench in suspended 
judgment until he is sure that the child's 
case is somehow, even if silently, heard. 
It is a shame that a child in the home 
or in the school, among strangers or 
among friends, should not be accorded 
the rights and opportunities which the 
civil law. accords: to the suspect or the 
criminal. 

You want obedience? The question 
of attitude is not determined in the reply 
to this. Do you want it because you 
like the feeling of superiority, of author- 
ity, of power, of rank? Or do you 
want it, not because you want to be 
obeyed so much as you want the child 
to be obedient? There is a difference. 
Answers to these questions go to deter- 
mine attitude. But it is not easy to an- 
swer them without bias or self-favoritism. 
You, want the child to be brought up 
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in the ‘‘ nurture and admonition of the Lord’’? That 
sounds well, but there is no-determination of attitude 
in it until you have some definite idea of what nurture 
and admonition under the circumstances are, Not all 
Scripture is nurture to an infant, nor all admonition 
suited to all ages. Your attitude in the case is there- 
fore determined by your desire to find out just what 
sort of food will nourish a child, and just what sort of 
precept, warnings, or criticism, will admonish him. 
This is really the object of your child study. 

A child may need punishing, but the attitude of 
threat or resort to punishment is not to be easily 
allowed, because it dwells on cure rather than on pre- 
vention. It resorts to suppression rather than to 
development by expression ; to threat for the evil, 
rather than to encouragement for the good ; to a hasty 
exercise of authority and mere physical power, rather 
than to the inducing of respect by meriting it. 

A child may need to be taught obedience and rev- 
erence for authority. But the attitude that is egotistic 
will never secure a hearty and genuine obedience, 
although it may compel a mechanical response that 
resembles obedience. 

The attitude of sympathetic and spiritual (as over 
against material and scientific) child study is that 
which arises out of a desire to help the child toward 
his own development, and turns away from that which 
tends to hinder a child by repression. It is not the 
attitude of correction, reproof, negation, prohibition, 
mistrust, incessant nagging, oversight, and _inter- 
ference, but that of development, unobtrusive guid- 
ance, recognition of possibilities, of encouragement, 
of confidence in honor. It is an attitude that gladly 
differentiates Puck from the Devil, high spirits from 
evil motives, physical disability from obstinacy, shy- 
ness from sloth, and misapprehension from dis- 
obedience. 

The shortest road—experimentally, at least—to this 
new attitude is perhaps that recommended to the 
mothers in meeting aforesaid. Look for the good 
points in your children, being determined to find at 
least one that you have never seen, or, at least, valued 


before. And, when you have found it, give it credit 
and use it as leverage. Then you shall see more and 
farther. 


Forget, for the time being, those points in the child's 
conduct which you think evil or objectionable. Just 
now, O parent ! it is you that is under training, — self- 
training. If you cannot so far control yourself as to fol- 
low this plan for two or three weeks, how can you 
expect to educate and develop your child? If you do 
not care to admonish and control yourself first, how 
can you expect to bring up your child in the ‘* nurture 
and admonition of the Lord’’ ? 

Every parent is in some degree a child-studying 
parent. But the degree is usually slight, or else the 
study is farcical, because the attitude at the start is 
traditional, adulto-centric, and prejudiced. A judge 
on the bench may render a learned, elaborate, labori- 
ous opinion. But if his attitude at the start was not 
absolutely judicial, and he was not open to conviction 
according to the evidence ; if his mind was made up 
before the testimony was in, and his argument was an 
effort to vindicate his own prejudice instead of to get 
at the truth, no matter whom it favored, or who suf- 
fered by it,—then is his studiousness really evil in 
tendency, however labored and ‘‘conscientious’’ it 
be. And all because of his attitude of mind. Even 
so with us in our dealing with children. Says the 
wise man of Scripture, ‘‘ Whoso judgeth a case before 
it is heard, it is a shame and a reproach to him."’ 

It has been already said that the object of this arti- 
cle was simply preliminary, as enabling teacher or 
parent to ascertain, and suggest or direct, their atti- 
tude ; for this is a prerequisite of movement. In the 





Editor’s Note.—With this article Mr. Du Bois begins a 
series, on the general subject announc.d, to appear from time 
to tim, in the columns of the Times. . 
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general direction“of our gaze we walk. A hostile 
attitude: of mind, an attitude friendly, critical, een- 


sorious, inquiring, credulous, —or.whatever it may be, - 


—is likely to manifest itself in action on very slight 
suggestion. 

It will be easily inferred, then, that these papers 
confine themselves chiefly to what I may call /améliar 
child study,—that in which the subject is close to us, 
as son, daughter, pupil, or in any other near relation, 
which is felt as personal and naturally sympathetic. 
It is not psychology as science that is before us now. 
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Familiar child study collects no statistics, does not 
coldly calculate the child as a bundle $f animal potef- 
tualss knows little or nothing of the laboratory, unless, 
perhaps, through books. It is not so much children 
that interest us now as ¢his child. And the prime 
motive is not scientific, to add to the sum of -human 
knowledge, but to be. fair, honorable, dispassionate, 
and sensible with the child who is nearest us at the 
time, in order that we may be a help, and not a hin- 
drance, to his development. ; 
PHILADELPHIA, 
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My Neighbor of Doubtful Reputation 
By Lee McCrae 


EW and fortunate are the people who at some 
time in their lives have not had neighbors of 
shadowy fame. How best to treat such neighbors is a 
question that involves three propositions : their sakes, 
our sakes, and the good of the neighborhood. 

If they are openly and unquestionably bad, perhaps 
it is better that their presence be utterly ignored by 
us; yet, from a Christian point of view, that is a 
doubtful right. If their reputation rests merely on ‘'1 
heard that Mrs. So-and-so thinks,’’ then our way is 
plain enough ; they are to be treated as though we 
hadn't heard that Mrs. So-and-so thinks, —although 
the suspicion, kept religiously to ourselves, may keep 
us from intimacy with the new neighbors, 

One may sustain an acquaintance—which always 
means a pleasant ‘‘Good-morning !'’ and a ‘‘Can I 
be of any help to you?’’—and yet maintain a re- 
spectful distance. All women know this, and most 
of them know how to do it. Words cannot tell how. 

The social world has often been likened to a set of 
wheels within wheels, the neighborhood wheel being 
very small and very close to each one of us ; there- 
fore, the disagreeableness of its squeak and the great 
need of the oil of tact and kindliness. Little neigh- 
borly acts may be done without committing ourselves 
to any real friendship, and to the new comer of 
shadowy fame these acts may mean more than we 
dream. If the suspicion be an error,—a shadow 
thrown by a false witness,—each cheery ‘‘ good-morn- 
ing’ will put new courage into his or her heart ; if the 
shadow was cast upon the life by a real though a past 
and long-repented-of sin, so much more the need of 
new courage ; if the real sin is still hiding, skeleton- 
fashion, in the next-door house, perhaps our unsus- 
piciousness will drive it out, or at least send it to the 
attic among the cobwebs of remorse. 

The cruelest things in this world are the unfounded 
suspicions, and, lest we be guilty of one of them, let 
us err on the other side, leaving God to take care of 
his own scales of justice. 

It is an unwholesome, overwhelming fear of what 
the neighborhood at large may say of us, individually, 
that keeps so many of us from independent action, 
from following the dictates of our consciences in the 
matter. But if our reputation will not stand this 
small weight, we had better be looking into our own 
characters and finding out what is wrong with us. 

Let no hint of another's dark life pass our lips un- 
less we 4now that which we affirm, and there be an 
imperative need that it be told. 

Above all things, never put suspicions into the 
heads of children, to be pondered, enlarged upon, 
and repeated indiscriminately. In many homes any 
and every sort of gossip is discussed before the 
younger members of the family, and the results would 
appal the parents, were their eyes and ears not 
focused on the house across the way. 

How intensely we all admire the Good Samaritan, 


but how quickly we pass over to the priest and Levite 
side of the street when it comes to doing some little 
every-day thing for a disagreeable, dark-browed neigh- 
bor who has ‘fallen among thieves’’ and been 
robbed of his or her good name ! 

If we live up to our consciences, no matter what 
the neighbor proves to be in the long run, and no 
matter what the other people say of us, we are blamie- 
less, and have nothing to regret. 

Lastly, the effect of our brave stand on the rest of 
the circle will have more weight than we suspect, or 
than appears on the surface. 

Though our confidence may have been misplaced, 
and what ‘‘ Mrs. So-and-so thinks’’ proved true, yet 
we have shown ourselves to be fearless and Christian, 
and shown that we demand justice in the neighbor- 
hood scales as well as in those of the courts of the 
land and the Court of the Universe. ‘Innocent until 
proven guilty'’ is the unchallenged law. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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“Out of the Depths” 


Psalm 130 
By Henry Austin 


UT it’s, ch! to cease from battle, though united to 
the slain, 
And to hear no more the pzan of a triumph won 
through pain, 
Nor to feel the burden in the breast, the burning in 
the brain. 


All the heartaches and the headaches that compose 
Life’s potion strange,— 

That eternal cup of Marah which nor holds nor hints 
of change,— 

Ah! must all the gifts that lift us give to grief a wider 
range ? 


Life’s deep discord, ever dominant, how canst thou its 
power gainsay, 

Thou, still mute and crowned with failure, lost in 
labyrinths of dismay,— 

Thou, a being born for Music and for Art’s unshadowed 
day? 


Quelling, then, the ceaseless question of the spirit's 
futile quest, 

Were not death, ay, perfect nullness of unending 
silence, best, 

Since the rose of rarest odor, peradventure, is naméd 
Rest? 


Nay, but that were paltry reason, that were treason 
most abhorred. 

Soul, gird on thy shattered armor! Soldier, seize thy 
broken sword! 

On the heights thou shouldst be storming, lo, thy 
Leader and thy Lord! 


CRANFORD, N. J. 
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Summer Plans for City Sunday-Schools 
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A Summer in One City School 
By Ben Hains 


Editor’s Note.—Mr. Hains’s article was awarded the prize of twenty-five dollars in gold for 
the best article on the subject, * Shall the City Sunday-school Close in Summer?” Other 
helpful articles from among the many good ones submitted are given herewith, and still others 


will appear in later issues of the Times. 


HAT city superintendent whose life is bound 
up in the welfare of his scheol has not ap- 
proached the summer season with sinking heart, as 
the ghosts of years gone by rise before. his mind. 
First he sees his own discouraged self, hot and tired; 
looking over the lonesome room, with its half-filled 
classes, and some entirely gone. Then he remem- 
bers the disheartened scholars who wait in vain for 
the teacher who does not come, and _ turn with apa- 
thetic faces to see who is going to teach them //is 
time. . How many teachers are away ! and how hard 
itis to find substitutes of any sort, let alone those 
who are consecrated, capable, and loving. Then the 
listless singing, —where is the ring that it used to have 
in the winter ?—and the lack of response and interest 
on the part of the children. In short, the dead drag 
of mere existence, enduringly waiting for better things, 
so far ahead. 

This specter stood before us again last year, as 
usual, but, for the first time, we determined to at 
least nip its claws, if it could be done ; and, after the 
public schools were closed, and warm weather and 
blessed vacation time were fairly at the door, we 
began in earnest. 


The Absent Teacher Question 

First came the absent-teacher question. Many of 
these absences cannot be found fault with. They 
mean fresh air, and rest, and new life for the work. 
We have but few of the more doubtful sort. The 
first thing done to remedy this condition was a can- 
vass of the teachers by the superintendent, note-book 
in hand, to ascertain what Sundays, if-any, eack. one 
expected to be away from the city. This incidentally 
hinted that, of course, an extra effort would be made 
to be present on all the ves/ of the Sundays during this 
trying season. 

Then a canvass of all the older classes followed, 
for the purpose of adding as many names as possible 
to the list of substitute teachers. The need was made 
plain, and a gratifying response was the result. Some, 
to be sure, only promised ‘‘just once,’’ but there 
proved to be almost no difficulty in supplying or- 
phaned classes during the season, and that with very 
acceptable workers. In the senior department, the 
classes quite generally arranged to take care of them- 
selves during the vacation times of their teachers, 
arranging for this ahead. 


Making the General Exercises Unusually Bright 

But no class blessed with a bright and loving 
teacher can be quite so happy with the best of sub- 
stitutes. For this reason it was our purpose to make 
the general exercises of the school unusually bright 


and attractive through the hot months in as many 





ways as possible. This was not necessary to so great 
an extent in the primary department, as the teachers 
of both divisions were able to be present every Sun- 
day, with but one or two exceptions ; neither in the 
senior department did it seem well to make any great 
change ; but in the intermediate department, filled 
with children from nine to sixteen, a special effort 
was made. During July, August, and September, — 
for September is a harder month with us than June, 
—the lesson time was reduced five minutes, leaving 
fully fifteen minutes for the closing exercises, when 
the sliding doors separating this room from the senior 
department were drawn down until time for the report 
and announcements at the close. 

During this time two or three songs were sung, one 
or two stanzas only of each, the first followed by the 
usual blackboard exercise upon some point in the 
lesson ; this, however, was made very short, and 
sometimes omitted altogether. Then came the spe- 
cial summer feature, the reading of a bright story by 
a live reader. The greatest care was used in selecting 
these, as each one must be of deep interest, and at 
the same time carry a teaching so strong, helpful, and 
appropriate as to make it well worthy a place in the 
Sunday-school’s precious hour. Many stories were 
read over for each one selected, and nowhere did we 
find a richer mine for just such stories, that were at 
the same time short enough, than in the children’s 
corner of The Sunday School Times. The children 
seemed to enjoy these exceedingly. 

On several Sundays a short recitation was added, 
and on others some special music, but care was taken 
that these should not come too often, nor be either 
too long or of doubtful interest. Not a thing could 
be allowed a place in these special summer exercises 
that would not be thoroughly enjoyed by the children, 
and each must as certainly be strongly helpful. 


Infusing a General Cheerfulness 

Besides these changes, a special effort was made to 
infuse the greatest cheerfulness and gladness into the 
school life generally. Rather more songs, but fewer 
stanzas, were used. The supplemental work was 
shortened, lightened, and more varied. The prayers 
were very short, but very pointed. The superintendent 
also made it a point to be there an hour or so ahead 
of time, to greet early comers and help make everything 
pleasant. This enabled him to get all details arranged 
in season to have little visits with early ones in the 
teacherless classes. Perhaps some of them did not 
feel quite so much ‘‘lost’’ afterwards. 


What Flowers Did for Us 
One feature in particular did a great deal to make 
the school attractive. An interested friend purchased 
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twenty flower-glasses of varied and graceful forms. 
One was placed in each of the two primary divisions, 
two in the Bible-class rooms, two tall ones and a low 
capacious vase on the organ in the intermediate room, 
and another on the secretary's table in the senior de- 
partment. The remaining twelve were placed on the 
twelve respective window-seats about the two large 
rooms of the main school, and the sight, as they were 
all filled with bright flowers, was delightfully cheery 
and inviting. Fortunately, free access was had to a 
yard that furhished enough flowers to fill the whole 
twenty until late in September, but the members of 
the school were all asked to bring flowers, and some 
did nobly. We fancied their love for the school 
might have been increased in their own effort to 
make it. more pleasant. The superintendent did not 
forget to thank them publicly for their kind interest. 


A Judicious Use of Entertainments 


Then came our entertainments. There were three 
of them, all very different : one for the intermediate 
department, on the last Thursday evening before the 
opening of the public schools, about the middle of 
September ; one for the senior department and Bible 
classes the Thursday following ; and one for the pri- 
mary department, on an afternoon from three to five 
o' clock. 

These were all very happy occasions, but the in- 
termediate entertainment was, perhaps, an especial 
success. Rather mysterious invitations, hinting at a 
wonderfully good time in store, were printed in a con- 
trasting color upon the school’s regular letter-head, 
enclosed in envelopes, and given to each one present 
in the department the preceding Sunday. On Mon- 
day invitations were mailed, in sealed envelopes, to 
each one not present on Sunday, as shown by com- 
paring our ‘‘ card roll’’ of the school, revised to date, 
with the class-books as marked. This department 
numbers one hundred and eighty-one scholars and 
teachers. There were about two hundred and twenty 
present at the entertainment, including parents and 
friends, and many were the faces of scholars that had 
not been seen in the school for months. The pro- 
gram was full of good, clean, healthy fun and merri- 
ment, and I have seldom seen a gathering of children 
who seemed to enjoy themselves more thoroughly 
during an hour and a half. The next Sunday found 
an increase in the school of twenty per cent over the 
one preceding, both alike beautiful days. 


Crowning Day for the “ Faithful Band ”’ 

About the first of July we enlisted the ‘* Faithful 
Band.’’ The part of its members was to come every 
Sunday they could, when not away from the city, 
through the hot season. Our motto was, ‘I'll be 
faithful when I'm needed,’’ and our verse ‘‘ Be thou 
faithful unto death, and I will give thee a crown of 
life."’ Our banner was of true blue, bearing a golden 
crown, and one of these was hung in the primary de- 
partment, one in the intermediate, and one in the 
senior. Sunday, September 30, was announced as 
‘*crowning day,’’ when all of the Faithful Band who 
had not missed more than three Sundays during the 
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three months would be recognized.in some way. 
This would not interfere with Rally Day, as we ob- 
serve that on the first Sunday of Noveniber, when our 
new school year begins... 

Crowning Day dawned bright and beautiful, and 
brought out a large attendance. The little folks had 
their own separate exercises. In the main school, 
after the opening, and class-record time, the central 
doors were closed. The general theme in both de- 
partments was faithfulness. The intermediate pro- 
gram, of stories, recitation, song, and blackboard 
summary, seemed to be greatly enjoyed, while the 
seniors listened to articles more solid and mature. 
Then the doors were opened, and badges of golden- 
hued ribbon were passed by pages in blue and gold 
regalia to the faithful ones who had won them—about 
half of those present. 

And thus ended what had proved a pleasant sum- 
wer in the school, with an average attendance during 
the four warm months of only seven per cent less 
than the average attendance for the whole year end- 
ing ai the same-time. 

New ALBANY, IND. 
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The Contest of the Reds 
and the Blues 


By G. H. Mack 


Bg. plan was to turn the attention of the pupil, 

for the time being, from the individual class, 
with its ‘‘ ragged''' features of oft-recurring absences, 
and to center it upon the work of the school as a 
whole ; to make the school the center of interest rather 
than the class work. 

We therefore adopted a plan to organize the whole 
school into a contest for new pupils. At a meeting of 
the officers and teachers, it was decided to appoint a 
committee to divide the school into two equal sections 
according to classes. One section was to be known 
as the Blues, the other as the Reds. Each was to 
have a captain, elected by the section, and this officer 
was to direct the work of his side, and see that they 
did not lack in that all-important element,—a warm 
enthusiasm. 

The committee did its work well, dividing -the 
school as evenly as possible, with a regard for the 
working strength of each side, but never dividing a 
class. They formulated the rules of the contest, and 
set the time limit as the first Sunday in September. 
All persons to be counted must be in by that time, 
and then, during the following week, the Sunday- 
school was to give a social in the parlors of the 
church, at which the members of the defeated side 
were to don aprons, and serve the refreshments to the 
winners. 

When the sections met for organization, no little 
enthusiasm was manifest. Since much depended on 
them, two good captains, discreet, energetic young 
men, were elected. A member on each side offered 
a prize to the one in his section who would bring in 
the largest number of pupils during the contest ; and 
the boys and girls went out of the meetings with a 
strong feeling of loyalty to their side, and a zeal to go 
to work at once for new members. Sometimes fami- 
lies were divided, and then the rivalry became the 
more spirited. Yet in it all there were shown no hard 
feelings, and under the careful management of the 
captains, who had frequent meetings of their followers, 
a generous feeling existed with all. 

To keep the record of the contest, enrolment cards 
were used, and a report was made every Sunday. A 
new pupil was counted only when he was present 
through a whole service, and known to be a member 
of no other school. Accessions to the Home Depart- 
ment were counted when the literature was delivered 
by the superintendent of that work. 
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The results were much better than anticipated. 
The attendance, instead of sinking dewn to the. half- 
way mark, steadily grew, until, at the close of the 
contest, it was twice as large as usual. The Home 
Department, too, expanded, so as to include nearly 
all the members of the church who were not meinbers 
of the Sunday-school. Instead of the interest lagging 
during the warm months, it rather increased ; so that 
all agreed that, even had there been no permanent 
additions to the school, the contest had been fully 
worth the effort. One little girl, whose father is a mem- 
ber of the city fire department, personally secured the 
names of every member of his company for the Home 
Department of the school. And finally, at the social 
given at the close, when the final result was announced, 
and the Reds put on their aprons, the best feeling was 
shown, and ail had a good time. The summer expe- 
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rience seemed to beget in every one a greater loyalty 
to their school, and a leve for its work. 

We had trouble about the absence of teachers, but 
since the pupils came largely out of interest in the 
whole school, we had little difficulty in holding them 
with substitute teachers, These we arranged for 
usually in advance, and we made it a rule never to 
unite different classes, since by this is lost the class 
individuality. 

This plan may not be feasible for every summer, 
yet it probably would be in some circumstances and 
under good management. There is no reason why 
we should fail to enlist the energies of the boys and 
girls in the Sunday-school during the summer months, 
and engage them in Christian work instead of leaving 
them to protracted idleness and play. 

LEBANON, TENN, 
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Summer Plans that Have Stood the Test 
By Grace Hamilton George 





HERE are three hindrances to the 
progress of the city Sunday-school 
in summer: The heat, Sunday ex- 
cursions, and vacations. While I 
do not know a school which has 
been able to wholly withstand the 
desolating effect of this threefold 
foe, | have observed some of the methods which have 
enabled our school to continue through the summer, 
and to take up the autumn work with vigor. 


Making an Ally of the Heat 

There are few places in the city which can compare 
with a big cool church as a retreat from the glaring 
heat of the street. A little effort to make the most of 
this natural advantage should turn the sun into an ally 
which would drive the children into the church, instead 
of allowing him to be an excuse for remaining away. 

The school is fortunate which has the morning hour 
for its session. Such was not our lot, but the classes 
were given the liberty of choosing the coolest, breezi- 
est corners. Our reduced numbers made this the 
more possible, and we tried to forget the thermometer. 
Did any one ever say, ‘‘ How nice and cool you look !"’ 
when you were nearly melted? and wasn't it like a 
breath of fresh air? This I know: the teacher who 
so far forgets himself as to come before his class mop- 
ping his brow, and exclaiming over ‘‘ the hottest day 
this summer,"’ does not deserve to be allowed to teach 
in summer. He will get his punishment that same 
hour, I trow, in a fidgety, perspiring class. 

The summer luxuries which we consider indispensa- 
ble in our homes are equally necessary in the Sunday- 
school room. Two of these are an ice-water tank and 
a flower garden. 

One has only to observe the children crowding about 
the water, waiting their turn for a drink, —or, perhaps, 
to start out himself with a dry throat after an hour of 
teaching,—to realize that cold water is necessary to 
the comfort of the city Sunday-school in summer. 

As to the flower garden, there is a little bit of a back- 
yard to our church nearly surrounded by brick walls. 
Two years ago it was full of stones and clay which 
had been dug from the cellar, and it was overgrown 
with tall weeds. It is now brilliant with flowers ; vines 
are creeping over the unsightly walls, a honeysuckle 
wreaths the doorway. The church is often brightened 
by a bowl of nasturtiums or a jar of asters, and they 
have found their way into every household. 

Last summer the garden was: divided inte plots, 
each class which would having a flower-bed of its 
own. This summer, all: contributed plants, bulbs, 


and seeds, while one class took the management of 
the garden. To be sure, there was a leader with a 
practical knowledge of gardening, and a company of 
boys who were strong and willing to do the work’; for 
there were hours of toil before the stones were removed 
and the soil prepared. It made tired backs to keep 
the weeds out and the flowers watered, and city chil- 
dren have not had much training in flower culture. 
But each one has a personal interest in their growth, 
and is anxious to show the garden to his friends, and, 
while a flower garden outside the door may not affect 
the thermometer, its influence is distinctly felt in the 
spiritual atmosphere of the room. 


Meeting the Desire for Excursions 


A great temptation which those who remain ‘in. the 
city during the summer must face is the widely adver- 
tised Sunday excursion, which offers attractive induce- 
ments to spend the day in pleasure. The Sunday- 
schools are despoiled, and the children are whisked 
off to the parks and beaches, where they see more 
Sabbath desecration than their teachers ever imagine. 
Indeed, this is an unanswerable plea for keeping the 
schools open throughout the summer. How else shall 
we face the question of our Lord, ‘‘ Where is thy 
brother ?’" We-sought, last summer, te break ‘the 
force of the Sunday excursion with Saturday afternoon 
outings. , 

The Saturday half-holiday is general in the city 
during summer, and our social committee arranged a 
plan for spending these afternoons together. There 
was no formal entertainment which would involve 
labor or expense ; each one went .at-the time most 
convenient to himself, and took the easiest-contribu- 
tion to the general luncheon. Our tryst was on the 
grounds, so there was no waiting for tardy ones. We 
have the advantage of the sea, and the time was-usually 
spent in bathing, followed by: supper, then’ games, 
songs, and perhaps a bonfire on the beach. On these 
weekly outings we learned to know and love one an- 
other better. Our pastor says the Sunday services 
were better attended for the Saturday outings; every 
one had had a good time, and the Sunday excursion 
offered no inducements. 


Vacation Novelties and Possibilities 


All lines of activity in the city. must be reconstructed 
in the summer months. The business houses shorten 
their hours of labor, the theaters close their-doors and 
epen their reof gardens, and the Sunday-school which 
attempts to drag along in its winter coat-and-furs of 
long sessions and heavy lessons is in danger of col- 
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lapse: under the burden of its own unwieldy garments. 
The absence of so many teachers and scholars makes 
it possible to reorganize on a summer basis. We are 
so fortunate as to have a superintendent who does not 
leave the city in the summer, so the school is never 
without its leader. Such a superintendent has an 
opportunity for experiments in class combinations, in 
shifting teachers and introducing new workers on trial, 
in a way he would not risk when the school is in the 
regular routine of work. Of course, the extent to 
which these experiments are made depends entirely 
upon the originality of the superintendent. 

We had the presence of a visiting clergyman, one 
day, who addressed the school in place of the usual 
lesson. On another occasion a prominent teacher 
taught all the classes together. Such variety puts new 
life into the school. 

A young men's Bible class spent the hour in work- 
ing out a harmony of the life of Christ. They had a 
long, portable table, which they would place in an 
airy corner, and about this they gathered with charts, 
Bibles, and note-books. The work was interesting, 
and was a change from the regular way of conducting 
the class. 

One of our teachers, who was going away for a 
month, secured as her substitute one who had not 
been identified with the school, thus securing to the 
school the interest cf an invaluable worker. That 
teacher's vacation werked to our direct advantage. 


But the vacation gains can only be summed up when 
the absentees come home in the autumn, full of the 
summer’ s inspiration, to take their places in the school. 
Everything depends on getting the new energy into 
vital connection with the school, so we have our rally 
days which give us our winter's impetus, and which 
would be impossible without the separations of the 
summer. 

Broox.yn, N. Y. 

% 

If you try these or other bright plans for your city Sunday- 

school this summer, the Editor of The Sunday School Times 


will be glad to hear from you, and to pay for such new brief 
articles as are acceptable, to be used next year in the col- 


umns ot the Times. 
wre) * 
A Summer Teachers’ Supply Class 
By A. D. Sallee 


CERTAIN school, having twenty-nine regular 

teachers, battled with the difficulty of the vaca- 

tion season for many years, and solved the problem, 

for itself at least, last summer. It was found that the 

usual supply class of half a dozen consecrated teach- 

ers worked well enough during the winter, but was 
not large enough for the summer months. 

To remedy this evil; the first assistant superinten- 
dent, who is really a superintendent of instruction, 
worked up a supply class containing a larger number 
than the whole teaching force, and this class studied 
the lesson one week in advance of the main school. 


: Occasional absences were filled from this class from 


Sunday to Sunday. When it became known that a 
teacher would be absent on an extended vacation, 
some member’of the supply class who did not expect 
to be absent ‘during. any portion of that time would 
be asked ‘to take the class for the full period of the 
regular teacher's absence. 

The plan ‘:worked very satisfactorily, Like all 
other good things, it took considerable personal work 
to establish the class, but the labor expended brought 
good results, and such results ought to be possible in 
any city Sunday-school that has an active person to 
look after the work. 

The advantages of the plan are, that classes need not 
be ‘‘doubled up+"'. each class has a teacher ; and, 
best of ail, eath teacher i a 


Daven PORT, low A. 
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How Felicia Liked Candyland 
Ellis Joy 


By Jane 


HERE was a box of candy on the table beside the 
lamp, and Felicia Templeton’s little white hand 
went in and out of it pretty often as she sat studying 
her lessons. When geography, arithmetic, and gram- 
mar had all been sweetened, if not faithfully learned, 
a strange thing happened. With a rattle and a roar 
and a ‘‘ Toot, toot, toot !’" a train of cars came rum- 
bling along the wall, stopping at Felicia’s feet. 

A jaunty-looking little man jumped off the train. 
Lifting his cap, which was lettered «‘C. R. R.,’’ the 
fairy bowed, saying to Felicia : 

‘‘ Your humble servant, the conductor of the Can- 
dyland Express. Her Majesty, the queen of Candy- 
land, desires the pleasure of your company for a few 
days. This is the royal special car, sent to convey 
you.”’ 

The car was upholstered in pink silk, and lighted 
by many little silver lamps. As Felicia took her 
seat, the train began to move, and directly it was 
shooting through the air. Unmistakable sweet odors 
announced the enchanted city before the towers and 
steeples were to be seen glittering in the sun. 

At the station the Queen's carriage was waiting. 
The lady who had come as a chaperone informed 
Felicia, as they drove to the palace, that the houses 
on both sides of the street were built of hard candy, 
and that even the street was paved with candy. 

The Queen received the little guest very graciously. 
‘*Knowing that you were fond of candy, it oc- 
curred to me that you might like to visit us, my dear 
Felicia,'’ she said. And then:she introduced her 
children, Prince Sugarloaf and Princess Sweetie. 

Felicia noticed that the reception room was tiled 
with blocks of pink-and-white candy. The vases and 
ornaments were also of candy. In the dining-room 
the table was spread attractively. Every dish con- 
sisted of candy. The supper was likewise candy. 
Felicia went to bed to dream of candy. Not much 
wonder, since the very bedstead on which she rested 
was manufactured out of candy. 

In the morning the little American girl did not feel 
quite so well as she used to feel at home. Her head 
ached, and her tongue felt as if it were covered with 
flannel. Still she rose happily, and made her toilet. 

‘* I trust, Miss Felicia, that you enjoy our candy,"’ 
said the King, as they all sat down to a candy break- 
fast. 

‘*It is excellent candy, Your Majesty,’’ answered 
Felicia, wishing that she might dare to add, ‘‘ I would 
much prefer a buckwheat cake in the morning, or a 
little dish of porridge.*’ 

Dinner was like the dinner of the day before,— 
candy, candy, candy! The sight of so much candy 
and nothing else almost made Felicia ill. She sat at 
the table toying with a big vanilla chocolate, while 
her thoughts went longingly back to the bread-and- 
butter at home. 

‘* You didn’t eat much dinner, Miss Felicia,’’ said 
Prince Sugarloaf, when the young folks went out to 
play in the garden. 

«*[—wasn't—hungry,’’ said the little girl, with a 
shudder that she could not avoid. 

** You don't look well, my dear,"” put in-kind litée 
‘Princess Sweetie. “* Pray, ‘make yourself at home 


with us. If there is anything that you would like, 
mention it, and I will tell the cook.'’ 

‘*Thank you,'’ said Felicia. ‘‘Since you are sc 
very kind, and fearing that I may become ill, I hope 
I may be pardoned for asking for a roasted potato."’ 

‘* A roasted potato! You shall have it to-morrow, 
my dear,’’ said Princess Sweetie. 

The next morning their little highnesses and 
Felicia drove out in the couritry to see the great Sugar 
Mountains. On the way, they passed vineyards and 
orchards, where pears, apples, and peaches could be 
seen hanging on trees. The prince stopped the car- 
riage, and ordered the servant to go and purchase 
some of the fruit. 

Felicia was delighted. ‘‘Oh, thank you!'’ she 
said, accepting a rosy-cheeked pear. , 

She bit unceremeniously into the pear. Alas ! it was 
a disappointment. Instead of the juicy pulp which 
she expected, this Fairyland fruit was candy. 

The Sugar Mountains towered almost up to the 
clouds. Treeless, and bare of grass, they looked to 
Felicia like vast heaps of sand. But their little high- 
nesses said that the ‘‘sand'’ was sugar. 

Alighting from the carriage, the party entered the 
factory, where men and boys were at work converting 
the mountain sugar into all’sorts of candy. 

‘‘Help yourself, dear Felicia,’’ said Princess 
Sweetie. 

Royal parties were always privileged to sample 
candy. Felicia, however, could not touch the fresh- 
looking bonbons. 

‘*Ah!"’ said the princess smiling, ‘‘ you are affaid 
it will spoil your appetite for that wonderful getato !"’ 

Returning to the palace, the young people found 
dinner waiting for them. A very natural-looking 
potato, steaming hot, lay on Felicia’s plate. 

‘*I am going to have something good now,’’ she 
thought to herself. 

The inside of the potato was mealy and of a pearly 
whiteness, and there were little dimples of eyes on 
the brown skin. 

But, alas! like the pear this fairy-made potato 
was only candy, as the little zirl found on tasting it ! 
Lest the royal people might chink her capricious and 
exacting, she forced herself to eat a little of the sup- 
posed dainty. Then she put down her knife and 
fork, and leaned back on her chair. 

** Poor child !"’ said the King kindly, ‘‘ she’s tired 
seeing the sights.’" And hc told one of the maids to 
carry Felicia upstairs to her room. 

‘*Oh! I wish I was at home !’’ moaned the little 
girl when she found herself alone. ‘‘ This Fairy- 
land candy is killing me! I wish I was at home!’’ 

Just then Mrs. Templeton, looking very worn and 
anxious, appeared at the bedside. 

‘* Darling, you are at home,"’ said mother in the 
most soothing of voices. And Felicia, recognizing the 
dear face, knew that she was recovering from a spell 
of sickness. 

** She’ s out of danger now, but don't let her eat so 
much candy again,"’ whispered the doctor. 

‘**T don’t want any more,"’ said Felicia in a weak 
Voice. "*«¢ What I want i potato."". * --* 

PHILaDecrum: . 
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“The Test of Your Message 

One who writes or speaks God’s message is 
not bidden to make it so plain that he who runs 
may read. Quite different is the sacred word in 
Habakkuk, ‘‘ Make it plain,. . . that he may run 
that readeth it.’’ The question is not, Is it sim- 
ple ? but, Is it stirring? The essential quality in 
all teaching and preaching is power to produce 
results. If a message sets men’s feet to going, it 
matters little whether or not they commend the 
message itself. 


a 


Trouble and Troubles 

Taking trouble is the best way of avoiding 
troubles. The lack of taking trouble has been 
the means of making trouble in many lives. Have 
we not seen most cheerful workmen who take 
great pains? And have we not often been per- 
plexed and saddened by the lives made cheerless 
and painful just for lack of taking pains? One of 
our American nevelists has said: ‘‘ There ain’t 
so much difference in the troubles on this earth 
as there is in the folks that has to bear them.’’ 
And perhaps the greatest difference in those who 
bear troubles is the difference between those who 
take their trouble first; and those who wait for it 
to come afterwards. It is a homceopathic remedy 
this, where like cures like. 


ax 
“Don’t Rut the Road” 


Have freshness in your utterances, and in 
your methods of work, if you would command 
attention, and if you would do the best service. 
‘*Don’t Rut the Road’’ was a notice at various 
points on the Nantucket sandy plains, or meadows, 
when there were less finished roads on the island 
than in later years. ‘The evident idea was that 
you would make better progress yourself, and be 
ymore considerate of others, if you would take a 
;fresh path each time you went over the plain, 
instead of wearing out your wagon wheels and the 
road by going over and over again in the same 
‘tracks. ‘That is good counsel for preacher, or 
teacher, or editor, or whoever seeks to interest or 
guide another by his words. ‘‘ Don’t Rut the 
Road.’’ 
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The Art of Coughing 


If some arts are esthetic and some are me- 
chanical, others might be classed as moral, and 
one of these is the art of coughing in public 
assemblies. The writer recently listened to a 
sermon in which wealth and splendor of diction 
vied with profundity of thought and spiritual pur- 
port. The preacher’s voice lacked carrying 
power, and many words were therefore lost 
through either indistinct enunciation or sheer in- 
audibility. Yet these drawbacks were easily mini- 
mized by the imagination of the hearer, for the 
movement of the lips and remnants of utterance 
are easy cues to much that is not really caught. 
But a portion of the audience seemed to take 
particular pains to cough longest and loudest just 
when the preacher uttered a keyword or phrase 
whose effacement demoralized the whole trend of 
discourse. Coughing can be repressed and regu- 
lated if one has the conscience to care for his 
neighbor’s welfare, and the will to execute the 
dictates of his conscience. “At the most inoppor- 
tune times coughers seem to throw their best 
energies into making themselves heard. Just as 
the speaker’s oratory reaches its climax, the 
cougher opens his mouth the widest, and asserts 
his hoarsest prerogative. He is never stage- 
struck, nor afraid of his own voice. The rule of 
precedence is always in his favor. He cannot 
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‘preach, but he can cough, snort, or ‘‘ clear his 


throat,’’ without let or hindrance. But his 
paroxysms can easily be reduced to one-half in num- 
ber and intensity. If he will do this, he can make 
a good sermon better, and a powerful preacher 
more effective. It is an art worth studying, and 
a worthy field for Christian endeavor. 
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Are Young Men, or Is the 
Church, at Fault ? 

Young men, and the church! ‘What is their 
most important duty towards each other? Is it 
more of a bounden duty for the church to go out 
after the young men, or for the young men to go into 
the church? If it were the young men who were 
being instructed or counseled on this subject, it 
might be well to remind them that they ought not 
to forsake the assembling of themselves together 
for church influence as the manner of some is. 
If, on the other hand, it were the church, or the 
church-members, who were asking as to their duty, 
they might fairly be reminded that our Lord’s 
command was for his followers to go out and 
carry the gospel to those who need it, rather than 
for outsiders to come in and find the gospel where 
it is. Most of us, outside of or in the church, 
can find a duty which we ought to attend to, and 
in which we are sadly deficient. 


ax 


Where Are the Footprints of Jesus ? 


T ONE time the writer had, for a couple of 
weeks, his tent home on the summit of the 
Mount of Olives, with all its hallowed associations, 
and with its impressive outlook on Jerusalem and 
its surroundings. The time was just before Easter, 
when pilgrims were coming from far and near in 
their annual visit to the Holy City, now as of old. 
To many of these pilgrims the sacred sites were 
unfamiliar, as it was their first visit there ; and, in 
consequence, they were full of questions as they 
walked and as they rested. 

As the writer stood, one day, at the entrance of 
his tent, a party of Syrian Christian pilgrims, from 
the north, approached him, and one of these asked 
earnestly, ‘‘ Can you tell me where are the foot- 
prints of Jesus?’’ What a question for that place, 
or for any other place | ‘‘ Can you tell me where 
are the footprints of Jesus?’’ The question took 
hoid of the heart of him of whom it was asked, 
and that hold it has never lost. 

On, or near, the summit of the Mount of Olives, 
there is an indentation in the limestone rock which 
is popularly, or ecclesiastically, said to mark the 
footstep of Jesus, when he ascended after his 
resurrection, and it was that point that the Syrian 
pilgrim was asking to have pointed out. But his 
question went farther than his meaning or thought. 

Whoever stands on any eminence in life’s path- 
way will have pilgrims along that pathway asking 
him, in spirit, if not in word, ‘‘ Can you tell me 
where are the footprints of Jesus?’’ And every 
believer who would do his duty, or who would help 
others to know and to do theirs, must be able and 
ready to point out the footprints of Jesus, and to 
say to the inquiring pilgrims, ‘‘ This is the. way, 
walk ye in it.’ “Are you always ready to answer 





confidently the question, ‘‘ Where are the foot- 
prints of Jesus ?’’ 

The footsteps of Jesus are to be found, and are 
to be the guide of those who find them. Of this 
we are assured of God. ‘The first and chiefest 
apostle says, as to this, to all the believers, ‘‘ For 
hereunto were ye called : because Christ also suf- 
fered for you, leaving you an example, that ye 
should follow his steps.’’ And if we are to follow 
his steps, we must know where his steps are. 

Yet we are not to find the steps, or ‘‘ the foot- 
prints,’’ of Jesus on the limestone cliffs of Olivet, 
which he clambered while here in the flesh. Nor 
are we to feel that we are in the steps which we 
are to follow when we tread the path te and from 
Jacob’s Well, or up and down the hill overlooking 
Nazareth, where the boy Jesus must have looked 
out upon the many sites made sacred by the Old 
Testament record. ‘This is not the way to find, or 
to follow, the footsteps of Jesus. It is no such 
material path, but in the example and spirit of 
Jesus, that he is to be imitated and followed by 
those who would be his true disciples. 

It is not the acts which Jesus did, but the spirit 
which he manifested, and in which he did his 
works, which is to be our pattern and example as 
we follow in his steps. ‘That spirit he made clear 
to his disciples by both precept and example. 
He said: ‘‘ My meat is to do the will of him that 
sent me, and to accomplish his work.’’ If that was 
good enough meat for Jesus, it ought to be good 
enough meat for his disciples. 
every-day food? Again he said: ‘‘I seek not 
mine own will, but the will of him that sent me.’’ 
If we feel that way about God’s will, we are walk- 
ing, so far,-inthe steps of Jesus. And again: 


Is it our meat, our 
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‘fam come down from*heaven, not to do “mine. 
own will, but the will of him that'sentme.’’ Could 
we have a plainer pattern of the spirit and life of 
him whom we are to be like ? 

As to the kind of acts which Jesus performed 
for others, while he was doing his Father’s will in 
this world, he told plainly, when John the Baptist 
sent to him to know if he were really the Messiah, 
God’s representative among needy men: ‘‘ Tell 
John what things ye have seen and heard ; the 
blind receive their sight, the lame walk, the lepers 
are cleansed, and the deaf hear, the dead are 
raised up, the poor have good tidings preached to 
them. And blessed is he, whosoever shall find 
noné occasion of stumbling in me.’’ He who 
would walk in the footsteps of Jesus must, as he 
has opportuhity and ability, minister to the blind, 
and the deaf, and the lame, and the leprous, and 
speak words of peace in the gospel to those who 
die, and must rejoice that we have all this and 
more for ourselves and for others in Jesus, in 
whose steps we are privileged to tread, and whom 


. it is our duty to represent. 


In order to walk in the footprints of Jesus, we 
must have a care as to where our feet go. That 
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‘is-even moreimportant-than finding out just where 


the feet of jesas went, whether on the Mount of 
Olives, or at-Nazareth, or Bethany- Jesus filled 
his place in his earthly sphere and day. Now we 
are to fill our place in our sphere and day. 

The question for each one of us is, ‘* What 
would Jesus have me to do now?’’ The ques- 
tion is not, ‘‘ What would Jesus do if he were in 
my place now?’’ For that question no one of 
us Cdn answer, and therefore no one of us can 
properly ask. No one of us ever was like Jesus, 
or could understand or comprehend the feelings 
or spirit of Jesus if he were like us. But every 
one of us is like one’s self, and, being one’s self, has 
a duty of doing as his Master would have him do. 

In every position and condition of life, however 
circumstanced, and whatever we have to do, we 
can ask, and we can answer the question, confi- 
dently, ‘‘ What would Jesus have me do at this 
time, and in this emergency?’’ And if we do 


that which we believe Jesus would have us do 
above all things else, because we are acting in his 
spirit, and according to his promptings, that will be 
walking in his footprints, and following in his steps. 
What better way is there for any of us to walk ? 














Is the Word “ Folks” 
a “ Barbarism ”’? 

It is not always an easy matter to say positively 
that a challenged phrase, used by ap ordinarily good 
writer, is not good English. In other words, a dis- 
puted point has often two sides to it. Asa rule, the 
less competent a person is to give a decision on such 
a point, the readier he is to speak off-hand on the 
question with unfailing assurance, even if without full 
knowledge. an illustration of this truth is given in 
the following letter from a valued and competent 
scholar in Illinois. 

We have long enjoyed The Sunday School Times ; among 
other reasons, for this,—that it uses good English. Herrick 
and Damon, both of Harvard, now in the University of Chi- 
cago, say, in their ‘‘ Composition and Rhetoric,’’ page 169, ‘‘ A 
certain number of words are so easily recognizable as barbar- 
isms, that only the completely uneducated [that’s you !] use 
them, eyen in speech."’ As illustration, the words “ ain't," 
“‘unbeknown,"’ ‘'/o/&s,"" etc., are given. Now you use 
** folks *’ occasionally, as in your issue of November 25, 1899, 
page 767, ‘‘ books for young folks,’’ and in the issue of March 


16, 1901, page 166, ‘‘ all of us common folks."’ I would like 
to know what you think of the rhetoric’s dictum. 


The question as to the use of the word ** folks,"’ as 
raised by the. Illinois scholar, is fairly entitled to full 
consideration. The question as to the dictum of 
Herrick and Damon's ‘‘ Composition and Rhetoric '’ 
is another matter. The latter book is not worthy of 
consideration as an authority in its nominal realm, nor 
are its authors competent for the work undertaken by 
them. This is evident from the quotation made from 
their book. No properly educated person would put 
in the same category or class such words as ‘‘ain’t,’’ 
and ‘‘unbeknown,"’ and ‘‘folks,’’ and call them 
alike ‘‘ barbarisms,’’ as only used, ‘‘ even in speech,"’ 
by ‘*the completely uneducated."’ The failure : to 
realize the magnitude of this blunder in classifying, 
in a work on ‘‘ composition and rhetoric,’ rules the 
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authors out of the realm of respect or consideration. 
So far as to Messrs. Herrick and Damon. Now as 
to the legitimate question of the respected Illinois 
scholar. 

‘* Folks ’’ was the recognized plural of ‘‘ folk’’ in 
the later Middle English, and even to the present 
time it is given a legitimate place in some of the Eng- 
lish dictionaries. This is the case with the latest edi- 
tion of The Imperial, and of Webster's International. 
Smart's Walker (1852) says that ‘‘ though [folk] is a 
collective plural, not needing the plural s, yet in com- 
mon use it a/ways receives it.’’ The Standard and 
the Century and some others recognize it, even though 
they speak of it as ‘‘colloquial.’’ No dictionary 
speaks of it as a ‘‘ barbarism.’’ Such a classification 
would condemn only the classifier. Our Authorized 
Version of the English Bible uses ‘‘folks’’ (Acts 
5 : 16). Shakespeare uses ‘‘ folks ’’ at least five times 
as often as he uses ‘‘folk."’ John Bunyan uses 
‘‘folks’’ in’ his Pilgrim’s Progress. Pray, what is 
good English? Dean Swift uses ‘‘ folks,’’ Walpole 
uses it, so does Fielding, so does Dr. Johnson, so 
does Lord Bacon, so does Sir Philip Sidney, so does 
Harriet Martineau, and so does Robert Browning ! 
Imagine the young authors of the new volume of 
‘*Composition and Rhetoric’’ applying for member- 
ship in a smart ‘‘ Browning Club’’ in Chicago, 
when it was known that they had charged the paragon 
with choosing a ‘‘ barbarism’’! Could black balls 
enough be found to represent the club's indignation ? 
‘* Folks"’ is to be found in the writings of John Quincy 
Adams. Would a Harvard scholar say that an Adams 
was accustomed to use ‘‘barbarisms’’? Shade of the 
‘Old Man Eloquent’’! Mrs. Stowe’s ‘‘ Oldtown 
Folks '' would perhaps be shut out from the libraries 
as a barbarism written by a ‘‘ completely uneducated '’ 
person. Yet it would be found that some who are as 
thoroughly educated as Harvard or. Yale or Columbia 
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or~-Princeton -can- educate a student, prefer to use 
‘* folks'’ as, better than any other word, indicating 
what they wish to have understood. It would be easy 
to multiply authorities justifying the use of “ folks’ 
by those who prefer it. But the matter is not fairly in 
question, It is evident that, whatever is one’s per- 
sonal preference as to the word ‘‘ folks,’’ it cannot be 
denied a place fn good English, nor have its position 
questioned, unless it be by some one whose ability is 
above the lower grade ‘in scholarship: 


x 


Is Conversion, or Christ, 
Our Ground of. Hope ? 


So many persons worry over the question whether 
they deserve to be saved, instead of considering whether 
there is a Saviour for just such persons as they are. 
They are looking in the wrong direction. They should 
look up and out in order to see the competent Saviour, 
not down and in to find fitness for salvation. This is 
an old-time error, giving discomfort each time it 
newly presents itself. A Western New York corre- 
spondent thus tells of her worry on the subject : 

Hoping that you may throw some light on the subject, | 
come to you with my trouble. ‘I was converted about a year 
ago, and I have given up all that I know to be sin. In fact, | 
have no. desires for the pleasures of this world, but rather hate 
them. . Still, I don't have the. assurance that I am a child of a 
king. At times I feel happy, but that feeling soon fades. 
Most of the time I am very despondent over the matter, 
although I never mention it to my husband, he being an un- 
godly man ; and, being a Sunday-school teacher, I know | 
could teach better if I knew I was Christ's. 

Being converted, or having been converted, is no 
sure ground of hope. Jesus Christ came into this 
world to save sinners, and any sinner trusting himself 
to that Saviour can confidently rest in that faith. As 
to the matter of feeling, that has not necessarily any- 
thing to do with it. If this troubled woman will con- 
sider whether Jesus is to be trusted, and whether she 
is willing to trust him, she need have no anxiety be- 
yond that. Of course, trust includes a readiness to 
obey, but as to the feeling of assurance and happiness, 
that may be a.matter of temperament or of the liver. 
It should not affect one’s faith or service, whether in 
one’s teaching or in one’s individual trust. 


2 
Who was the First Jew? 


There are very simple questions quite difficult of 
answering, both concerning Bible facts and concern- 
ing facts outside the Bible record. . And ordinarily 
the personal interest in these questions increases in 
proportion to the lack of practical importance in the 
matter asked about. Such a question comes from an 
Indiana Bible lover : 

Will you answer the following question in your Notes on 


Open Letters? Who was the first Jew, and where do you find 
your authority on this question ? 


What is supposed to be the earliest mention, in the 
Bible,. of a Jew as such, is in Jeremiah 34:9. Inthe 
Book of Esther the Jew is named repeatedly. We 
cannot, however, say with any positiveness who was 
the first Jew, or who was the first Englishman, or 
Welshman, or Frenchman, or German, or Russian, 
or Chinaman. Nor can we, indeed, say who first 
called Christopher Columbus ‘‘ Christopher,’’ or who 
first called George Washington ‘George.’ It is 
supposed that the name ‘‘ Jew"’ came as a designa- 
tion of the descendants of Judah, and ultimately as 
the designation of all the twelve tribes of Israel. At 
the present time, the term ‘‘ Hebrew'’ is, strictly 
speaking, the designation of the nationality or race, 
and ‘‘Jew’’ the designation of the religion of that 
race. In this view of the case, Jews insist that there 
can be no such thing as a ‘‘Christian Jew,’’ while 
there can be a ‘‘ Christian Hebrew."’ 
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COMMON VERSION 


Luke 24; 44-53 


44 And he said unto them, These ave the 
words which | spake unto you, while I was 
yet with you, that all ry» must be fulfilled, 
which were written in the law of Moses, and 
in the prophets, and in the psalms, concern- 
ing me, 

45 Then opened he their understanding, 
that they might understand the Scriptures, 

46 And said unto them, Thus it is written, 
and thus it behooved Christ to suffer, and to 
rise from the dead the third day : 

47 And that repentance and remission of 
sins should be preached in his name among 
all nations, beginning at Jerusalem. 

48 And ye are witnesses of these things. 

49 4 And, behold, I send the promise of my 
Father upon you: but tarry ye in the city of 
Jerusalem, until ye be endued with power 
from on high. 

50 4 And he led them out as far as to 
Bethany, and he lifted up his hands, and 
blessed them. 

51 And it came to pass, while he blessed 
them, he was parted from them, and carried 
up into heaven. 

52 And they worshipped him, and returned 
to Jerusalem with great joy : 

53 And were continually in the temple, 
praising and blessing God. Amen. 


Acts 1: I-11 
1 The former treatise have I made, O The- 


Lesson 7. May 19. Jesus Ascends into Heaven 


Luke 24 : 44-53; Acts 1: 1-11. Memory verses: 9-11 
Golden Text: While he blessed them, he was parted from them, and carried up into heaven.—Luke 24: 51 


REVISED VERSION 
Luke 24 : 44-53 


44 And he said unto them, These are my 
words which I spake unto you, while I 
was. yet with you, how that all things must 
needs be fulfilled, which are written in the 
law of Moses, and the prophets, and the 

45 psalms, concerning me. Then opened he 
their mind, that they might understand the 

46 scriptures ; and he said unto them, Thus 
it is written; that the Christ should. suffer, 
and rise again from the dead the third 

47 day ; and that repentance ' and remission 
of sins should be preached in his name 
unto all the nations, beginning from Jeru- 

48 salem. Ye are witnesses of these things. 

49 And behold, | send forth the promise of 
my Father upon you: but tarry ye in the 
city, until ye be clothed with power from 
on high. : 

50 And he led them out until ‘hey were over 

against Bethany: and he lifted up his 

hands, and blessed them. And it came to 
pass, while he blessed them, he parted 
from them, § and was carried up into heaven. 

52 And they ‘ worshipped him, and returned to 

53 Jerusalem with great joy: and were con- 
tinually in the temple, blessing God. 


Acts 1: 1-11 


5 


-_ 


COMMON VERSION 


after his passion by many infallible proofs, 
being seen of them forty days, and speaking 
of the things pertaining to the kingdom of 
God : 

4 And, being assembled together with 
them, commanded them that they should not 
depart from Jerusalem, but wait for the prom- 
ise of the Father, which, saith he, ye have 
heard of me. 

5 For John truly baptized with water; but 
ye shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost not 
many days hence. 

6 When they therefore were come togeth- 
er, they asked of him, saying, Lord, wilt 
thou at this time restore again the kingdom 
to Israel? 

7 And he said unto them, It is not for you 
to know the times or the seasons, which the 
Father hath put in his own power. 

8 But ye shalt receive power, after that the 
Holy Ghost is come upon you: and ye shall 
be witnesses unto me Both in Jerusalem, and 
in all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the 
uttermost part of the earth. 

9 And when he had spoken these things, 
while they beheld, he was taken up; and a 
cloud received him out of their sight. 

1o And while they looked steadfastly to- 
ward heaven as he went up, behold, two men 
stood by them in white apparel ; 

11 Which also said, Ye men of Galilee, 
why stand ye gazing up into heaven? this same 
Jesus, which is taken up from you into hea- 
ven, shall so come in like manner as ye have 





REVISED VERSION 


after his passion by many proofs, appear- 
‘ing unto them by the space of forty days, 
and speaking the things concerning the 
4 kingdom of God: and, *being assembled 
together with them, he charged them not 
to depart from Jerusalem, but to wait for 
the promise of the Father, which, said he, 
5 ye heard from me: for John indeed bap- 
tized with water ; but ye shall be baptized 
*with the Holy Ghost not many days 
hence. 
6 They therefore, when they were come 
together, asked him, saying, Lord, dost 
thou at this time vestore the kingdom to 
Israel? And he said unto them, It is not 
for you to know times or seasons, which 
the Father hath ™set within his own 
authority. But ye shall receive power, 
when the Holy Ghost is come upon you : 
and ye shall be = witnesses both in Jeru- 
salem, and in all Judea and Samaria, 
and unto the uttermost part of the earth. 
And when he had said these things, as 
they were looking, he was taken up; and 
to a cloud received him out of their sight. 
And while they were looking stedfastly into 
heaven as he went, behold, two men stood 
by them in white apparel ; which also said, 
e men of Galilee, why stand ye looking 
into heaven? this Jesus, which was receiv- 
ed up from you into heaven, shall so come 
in like manner as ye beheld him going into 
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dph‘i-lis, of all that Jesus began both to do 
and teach, 

2 Until the day in which he was taken up, 
after that he through the Holy Ghost had giv- 
en commandments unto the apostles whom 
he had chosen ; 


Lesson Calendar 
Second Quarter, 1901 


1. April 7.—The Resurrection of Jesus. ....... Luke 24 : 1-12 
2. April 14.—Jesus Appearsto Mary ........ John a0 : 11-18 
3. April ax.—The Walk to Emmaus. ........ Luke 24 : 13-35 
4. April 28.—Jesus Appears to the Apostles . . . John 20 : 19-29 
5. May 5—Jesusand Peter... ........44. John ar : 15-22 
6. May 12,.—The Great Commission ........ Matt. 28 : 16-20 
7. May 19.—Jesus Ascends into Heaven . . Luke 24 : 44°53; 
Acts 1: t-1 
8. May 26.—The Holy Spirit Given... . ... 4.5. Acts 2; t-rr 
g. June 2.—-Jesus our High Priest in Heaven . Hebrews g : 11-14, 24-28 
10. June 9.—Jesus Appearsto Paul. ......... Acts 22 : 6-16 
11, June 16.—Jesus Appearsto John... .. .. 45. Rev. 1 : 9-20 


12. June 23.—A New Heaven and a New Earth. . Rev. a1 : 1-7, 22-27 
13. June 30.—Review. 


4 
God's plans are never plain till they are perfected. 


‘xp 
International Home Readings 


MON.—Luke 24 : 44-53. 
TUES.—Acts I : I-21. 
WED.—Acts § : 24-32. Prince and Saviour. 
THURS.—John 14: 1-11. Going to prepare. 
Fri.—Eph. r : 15-23. Head over all. 
Sat.—Eph. 4 : 1-10. Victorious. 
SuN.—Phil. 2: t-t1. Highly exalted. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Rible Reading Association.) 


} Jesus ascends into heaven. 
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The Lesson Outline 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


Requisites for a World-Conquering Church 
Il. FAITH IN CHRIST. 
1. As Risen: 
: Shewed himself alive after his passion (Acts 1 : 2, 3). 
That the. Christ should.) . rise again (Luke 24 : 46). 
I delivered . . . that he hath been raised (1 Cor. 15 : 3, 4). 


The 5 former treatise I made, O Theophi- 
lus, concerning all that Jesus began both 
to do and to teach, until the day in which 
he was received up, after that he had given 
commandment through the * Holy Ghost 
unto the apostles whom he had chosen: 
3 To whom also he shewed himself alive 3 to whom he also ‘shewed himself alive 





seen him go into heaven. 


appointed by 
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2. As Now Living in Glory: 


He... was carried up into heaven (Luke 24 : 50, 51). 
A tloud received him out of their sight (Acts 1 : 9). 


Jesus standing on the right hand of God (Acts 7 : 55, 56). 
3- As a Divine Being: 

And they worshipped him (Luke 24 : 52, 53). 
Call upon the name of our Lord Jesus (1 Cor. 1 : 2). 
Confess that Jesus Christ is Lord (Phil. 2 : ro, 12). 
4- As Coming Again: 

This Jesus... shall so come (Acts 1 : to, 11). 
I come — and will receive you (John 14 : 3). 
Waiting for the revelation of our Lord (1 Cor. 1 : 7, 8). 

il. KNOWLEDGE OF SCRIPTURE. 

All things . ... which are written (Luke 24 : 44). 
The things .. . revealed belong unto us (Deut. 29 : 29). 
Examining the scriptures daily (Acts 17 : rr). 

Ill. SPIRITUAL INSIGHT. 

Then opened he their mind (Luke 24: 45). 

Open thou mine eyes, that I may behold (Psa. 119 : 18). 
Unto us God revealed them through the Spirit (1 Cor. 2 : 9-11), 
IV. THE TESTIMONY OF EXPERIENCE. 

Repentance and remission... . Ye are witnesses (Luke 


24 : 47, 48). 
Ye shall be my witnesses (Acts 1 : 8). 
That which we have seen. . . declare we (1 John 1 : 3). 


V.. THE, POWER OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


I send forth the promise of my Father (luke 24 : 49). 
Ve shall #eceive power... the Holy Ghost (Acts 1 : 4-8). 
In one Spirit were we all baptized (1 Cor. 12 : 13). 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


NTERVENING Events.—A return to Jerusalem 
is implied, but Luke nowhere narrates the visit to 
Galilee. 
PLACE.—In Jerusalem, and then on the eastern 
slope of Olivet, facing Bethany (see on Luke 24 : §0). 
Time. —The ascension occurred on Thursday, May 
18, year of Rome 783,—that is, A.D. 30. 





heaven. 


' Some ancient authorities read uato. *Or, mations. Beginning from Jerusalem, ye are witmesses 
3 Some ancient authorities omit and was carried “f into heaven. ‘Some ancient authorities omit wor- 
shipped him, and. %Gr. first. *Or, Holy Spirit. 1G 


r. presented. *Or, eating with them %Or,in WOr 


In verse 11, the American Revisers would twice substitute “‘ who’’ or “ that” for “ which,”’ and in 
verses 2, 5, and 8 would substitute ‘“‘ Holy Spirit ’’ for “‘ Holy Ghost.” 


PARALLEL PASSAGE.— Mark 16 : 19 (of doubtful 


genuineness). 
< 


Critical Notes 


Verse 44.—This may be placed on the evening of 
the resurrection, but from verse 46 onward must be 
placed later. However, verses 44 and 45 may sum 
up the instruction during the interval.—JM/y words : 
So most of the older manuscripts. — Must needs be : 
Suggesting moral necessity. The Old Testament is 
here distinguished in the way usual among the Jews. 

Verse 45.—Mind: There is no verbal correspon- 
dence with the following word, understand. 

Verse 46.—And he said: This may begin a new 
discourse (see on verse 44). ‘It behooved"’ is not 
well attested. — 7he Christ : The Messiah predicted in 
the Scriptures, thus proving that he was that’ Messiah. 

Verses 47, 48.—The two oldest manuscripts have 
‘‘unto’’ (Rev. Ver., marg.).— Beginning : According 
to the best authorities this is plural, and naturally 
agrees with the following ‘ye,’ especially in the 
absence of ‘‘and"’,at the beginning of verse 48 ; so 
that the marginal construction is probably the true 
one. 

Verse 49.— Send forth: Better attested than 
«‘send.''—/n the city: ‘* Jerusalem’’ is a later ex- 
planatory addition.—C/othed: Literal. ‘‘ Endued"’ 
is virtually transferred from the Greek, and often con- 
founded with ‘‘ endowed.''—/Power from on high: 
The result of the gift of the Holy Spirit (comp. Acts 
1 : 8). 

Verse 50.— Over against Bethany : A slightchange, 
well attested, gives this sense, which removes the ap- 
parent discrepancy between this verse and Acts 1 : 
12, since the place was on Olivet, but on the eastern 
slope facing Bethany. 
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Verses. 517 52.—-Parted: The verb is active, not 
passive. . in these verses the better attested form is 
that followed by the Revisers, but the marginal read-- 
ings deserve notice. 

Acts 1 : 1.—Former: Literally, ‘‘ first,’’ this being 
the second. But there is no evidence that a third 
was purposed, as Ramsay holds.—O Theophilus : See 
Luke 1 : 3, where ‘‘ most excellent’’ suggests offi- 
cial position. —Began : Probably implying that this 
book tells what he continued to do and teach through 
the apostles. 

Verse 2.—Received up: The usual rendering (so 
in v. 11).—After that: This is implied here. 

Verse 3.—Shewed himself alive: Literally, ‘ pre- 
sented himself living.’’— Proofs : ‘* Infallible’’ is not 
expressed, though implied, in the Greek.—Afpear- 
ing: ‘* Being seen'’ fails to suggest the activity on 
his part. The other changes are for the sake of 
accuracy. 

Verse 4.—Being assembled together ; Or, ‘* eat- 
ing.’' The sense is disputed ; but the rendering of 
the text is better established than that of the margin 
(comp. Luke 24 : 49). 

Verse 5.— With water; The preposition ‘in"’ 
does not occur here, but only in the next clause. 

Verse 6.—Dost thou: More exact than ‘ wilt 
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Two Pictures 
By Alexander 


HE ascension is the transition from the earthly to 
the heavenly life of the Lord, and thus may 
either be thought of, mainly, as the end of the former 
or as the beginning of the latter. Luke naturally takes 
the one point of view in his Gospel, and the other in 
the Acts ; and the point of view determines the per- 
spective of the object of sight, 
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thou."'—As this time: The emphatic phrase. The 
false Jewish expectation was not yet eradicated. 
Verse 7.— Zimes or seasons: The article does not 


~ oceur in the Greek.— Set within his own authority : 


Or, ‘‘ appointed by,’’ which is virtually the correct 
sense of the other rendering. 

Verse 8.—/Power : Compare Luke 24 : 49. — When ; 
Not ‘‘ after that,’’ as if there was an interval between 
the sending of the Holy Spirit and the reception of 
this power. Many false inferences have been based 
on the incorrect rendering of the Authorized. Version. 
The rest of the verse is an enlarged statement of that 
made in Luke 24 : 47. 

Verses 9, 10.—As they were looking: The verb 
occurs also in verse 11, but were looking stedfastly 
represents another and stronger Greek word.—As Ae 
went; ‘*Up"’ is not expressed. 

Verse 11.— 7his Jesus: ‘‘Same’’ is an unnecessary 
addition. — Ye beheld him going into heaven: ‘' Be- 
held’’ is not the same word as in verses g and Io ; 
‘* going,’’ the same word as in verse 10, implies con- 
tinued movement which they witnessed. 

WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 

b 4 


The ascended Christ does not involve the absent 
Saviour. 


—e 


of One Scene 
McLaren, D.D. 


church. The prospective character of the narrative is 
expressed throughout. ‘Jesus degan both to do and 
to teach."’ Then this second treatise is to tell what he 


continued to do and teach after the day on which he 
was taken up; and that day is the transition point. 
The elements of the two representations are the same, 
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Jesus’ speaking vr cv past.as.‘‘ while | was yet with 
you."’ All this is appropriate to the end of a nar- 
rative. 

Turn to Acts, where the same scene is looked at as 
dawn rather than as evening, and how beautifully the 
same objects are clothed in other light! The fulfil- 
ment of the old falls into the background, while the 
preparation for the new is prominent. The instruc- 
tions become ‘‘commandments’’ and teaching con- 
cerning the kingdom of God, not only in its past, but 
in its future, form and extension. The promise of 
the Spirit is dwelt upon more at large, and is defi- 
nitely attached to the near future, thus sharpening ex- 
pectation, and gently drawing eyes and hearts onward. 
The disciples’ question as to the restoration ‘‘ at this 
time’’ of the kingdom, shows how their minds were 
on the tension of anticipation, and had caught the 
tone which he desired to give them, though they mis- 
took the object of the hope they were to cherish. The 
answer of Jesus turns them from a hope that they 
were not to entangle themselves with to one which 
was to fill their hearts while they waited, and links 
with it the grand vision of their future work as world- 
wide, made possible to them, and therefore binding 
on them, by their investiture with power from on 
high. The whole account in Acts seems to quiver 
with expectation, ard to reach forward to the great 
things to come. If Luke had been a secular his- 
torian, critics would have been in raptures over his 
delicacy of touch, which breathed such a different at- 
mosphere round these two pictures ; but, as he is only 
an evangelist, they fall on him for ‘‘ discrepancies.’’ 

2. The ascension as the end of the earthly and as 
the beginning of the heavenly life. 
tion of Bethany in the Gospel brings a fragrant breath 
of memories. Why is it named, but because the 
evangelist would link the glory of the ascension with 
the sweet familiarities of fellowship in the home there ? 
And what are the salient points of his brief account ? 
The lifted hands of blessing, which were the signs of 
parting ; the withdrawal from the disciples of the 

presence that had so long been 


The very men- 





and explains the diversities of 
the two representations, which 
have been exaggerated into con- 


all in all to them ; the slow float- 











tradictions. Both narratives 
divide into two parts, the teach- 
ing of the forty days and the act 
of ascension ; and we shall best 
‘grasp the writer's’ purpose by 
laying the two accounts of each 
of these side by side, and mark- 
ing their similarities and differ- 
ences. 

1. The forty days as closing 
one era and as beginning an- 
other. In both accounts the 
substance is the same, but a 
different tinge is given. -In the 
account in the Gospel we have 
a very condensed summary, 
without note of time or divis- 
ion of any sort. For anything 
that appears, the whole of the 
teaching in verses 44-49 might 
have been on the day of resur- 
rection. That casting of the 
whole into a brief summary is 
quite natural for the winding 
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ing upwards, as by his own 
power, and needing no chariot 
of fire, nor bearing up of angels, 
but rising to ‘‘his own calm 
home, his habitation from eter- 
nity ;’' the wondrous joy which 
flowed into hearts that might 
have been expected to be sad, 
and the resort to the temple, 
blessing God. The impression 
of the whole exquisite narrative 
is that of a farewell, the end ol 
a season of loving intercourse. 
Therefore the pathetic allusion 
to Bethany ; therefore the ten- 
derness that speaks in the bless- 
ing hands, and desires, as we 
all do when parting from dear 
ones, that their last look of us 
should be full charged with 
gestures that mean love per- 
sistent through separation; 
therefore the presentation of the 
ascension as a ‘‘ parting from 
them ;'’ therefore the picture 
of the calm ascent, which left 








up of a Gospel, especially if the 
writer intended to follow it up 
with asequel; The web is finished, and the ends have 
only to be fastened up by a ‘ selvage’’ before it is 
taken out of the loom. But in. Acts a date is given, 
—¥‘‘ forty days ;'’ and other particulars of Jesus’ inter- 
course are supplied; which.are al in place-when the 
period is regarded as preliminary to the heavenly life 
of the Lord and the earthly witness-bearing of. his 





BETHANY AS IT LOOKS TO-DAY 


but in the Gospel the stress is laid differently from in 
the Acts. The fulfilment of Old Testament Scripture 
is foremost in the one, while the universal. mission of 
the apostles, their witnessing character; the promise of 
the Spirit, though all finding place, are less conspicu- 
ous, and the whole is deeply stamped with retrospec- 
tive character by the pensive suggestions contained in 


its impress on the gazing eye, 
as on one that looks long at the 
sun ; therefore the last words of the Gospel shall be 
‘‘im the temple, blessing God.’’ That is the end of 
the wondrous felHowship,—an ascended Christ, glad 
disciples, with thankful hearts worshiping God. 
Tuin.to Acts, It says nothing about Bethany or 
hands of blessing, nor does it regard the ascension as 
a.parting.. But-it couples being taken -up with the 
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utterance of the great command to be his witnesses to 
the ends of the earth. The Gospel says that he was 
parted from them in the act of blessing ; the Acts says 
that he was taken up when he had commissioned the 
disciples for their future work. The Gospel speaks of 
the slow floating upwards; Acts, of the cloud that 
hid him. Then he did not recede into dim distance 
and dwindle into invisibility, but, while face and form 
were clear, he passed into ‘‘a cloud,’’—that same 
‘* bright cloud’’ which had received him out of the 
sight of the three on the mount of transfiguration, and 
which was from of old the symbol of the divine pres- 
eace. But the apex of the narrative in Acts is the 
appearance of the two men in white apparel, and their 
great word, which carries hope far onward, and bids 
these gazing disciples and us live with that great light 
ever ahead, shining through all darkness and steady in 
all tempests, —the light of the coming of the ascended 
Lord, visibly, corporeally, to reign forever. ‘‘ Behold 
he cometh with clouds,"’—as he went,—‘‘ and every 
eye shall see him.’" The ascended Christ is not the 
departed Christ, but he is the returning Christ. 

The ascension ended that earthly life in which the 
work of the world’s salvation was accomplished. It 
began that heavenly life in which the finished work of 
salvation is applied by Jesus, working by his Spirit and 
through his servants. They are to rest on the past of 
Christ's atonement, to live in the present by his risen 
life, and to witness for him, ever looking onward to 
his future return. Three great thoughts should fill 
our minds,—Christ has come, Christ is with us, 
Christ will come. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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Christ, confined to earth, would be like putting the 
north star into a lighthouse. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


MPORTANT as the ascension is, it is not the only 

important point of the lesson. 

1. Unto those who knew him best Christ showed 
himself alive, by many infallible proofs, for forty days. 
He explained in the post-resurrection light the things 
‘« pertaining to the kingdom of God,"’ which they 
could not understand before his death (v. 3). 

2. He commanded his church with kingly authority, 
and gave distinct promise of power to carry it on 
(v. 4). Note the order : first, gift of the Holy Ghost, 
and afterward power. In the conquest of the world 
fur Christ it is not man against man, but spiritual 
man and God allied against natural man alone. The 
word ‘* power ’’ means ability to do, to accomplish— 
what? Be witnesses unto him, of all his life, teach- 
ing, death, resurrection, and continuous indwelling. 
Man's part is to do this, especially the last. God's 
part is to give the new birth by the Spirit. 

3. The idle curiosity to know * times'’ has to get 
appropriate rebuke even in the unparalleled impor- 
tance of this occasion (v. 7). 

4. He who declared that he came down from heaven 
(John 3 : 13) plainly, visibly, went up into heaven 
plainly, visibly (v. 9). 

It must not be supposed that worlds are the only 
places of forces, organizations, entities. The higher 
we go in this world the more swift and intense the 
forces. And we know that space thrills with light, 
gravitation, electricity, is full of celestial ether. There 
are more than Mississippi and Amazon currents, with 
shores so distant that islands of worlds intervene. The 
Gulf Stream of water in water, with a thousand times 
the flow of the Mississippi River, is a hint of what in- 
tense forces and agile movements there may be in realms 
without rocks and glaciers. Our world is dependent 
on the forces of outer space for orderly movement, 
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shape, light, magnetism, and vivification. These 
forces are hampered by the intractability and irrespon- 
siveness of the material of our world. 

What splendid cities of light, movable from place 
to place, New Jerusalem coming down, etc., there 
might be in perfectly responsive conditions eye hath 
not seen nor ear heard. There is a spirit realm, and 
the King went to its throne. 

5. This same Jesus shall come again. Therefore 
the disciples returned to their work at Jerusalem with 
great joy (v. 11). 

UNIVERSITY PARK, COLO, 
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The upward look is vain without the outworking 
life. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. 


ac HEN OPENED HE THEIR MIND, THAT THEY 

M1GHT UNDERSTAND THE SCRIPTURES.’’— 
It is an interesting fact, worthy of note, that among the 
ninety and nine invocations of the divine names or 
attributes made use of in the 
Moslem rosary there is one 
addressed to ‘* the opener.’’ 
One sees occasionally beau- 
tiful specimens of illumi- 
nated bisymmetrical calli- 
graphy in the form of a wall 
motto or invocation, read- 
ing, ‘‘O thou opener,’’—an 
invocation in which the de- 
vout Christian also can most 
sincerely join, invoking that - 
divine aid through which Specimen of ill 





P inated wall 
the mind is opened to take on eee epg - 
in and understand that truth ora eet ninety-niue divin. 
which otherwise would have ™™*- 
remained forever hidden. The apostles, under the 
influence of such illuminating power, saw with rapt 
astonishment the curtain rise from before their eyes, 
revealing to them in all its fulness and accuracy of 
detail the fulfilment of Scripture prophecy in the per- 
son of their beloved Master, their crucified and risen 
Lord. 


ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 
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When Christ is our treasure, our hearts already 
rest in heaven. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


LL things must needs be fulfilled, which are writ- 
ten (v. 44). Every year of human history the 
colors are being ‘filled in.'’ There is the mold. 
Into it, century after century, the living, breathing 
metal is being poured. How full it is being filled in 
this present century! How history is being crowded 
with those stirring events dimly outlined in that great 
repository of prophetic utterance! ‘ Deserts are be- 
ing made to blossom as the rose."' ‘* The sword is 
being beaten into the plough-share."’ All men are 
being ‘‘ lifted up to Christ." Who drew that sketch ? 
Who created that mold? Who taught those mortal 
men this sublime story of the final triumph of 
righteousness and peace? There is but one answer. 
It resounds through all the ages. ‘‘ Holy men of God 
spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost."’ 

Then opened he their mind, that they might under- 
stand the scriptures (v. 45). Sometimes the mind 
of a little chap opens like the burr of a chestnut 
in a sharp frost of misfortune ; sometimes like the 
shell of a hickory nut with a sharp rap of the ham- 
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mer of punishment. Sometimes the great sealed 
vaults of the suul open slowly and ponderously, like 
those in the safety deposit bank. There is one in a 
‘bank down town that has a door that weighs thirty- 
two thousand pounds! The time lock opens it at 
9g A.M., and even the makers of that tremendous por- 
tal could not open it before that moment. That was 
the way Moses’ mind opened at the burning bush ! 
But Saul’s opened on the Damascus road as if a stick 
of dynamite had been put under it. I don’t think we 
ought to care much how the mind gets opened, if 
only it does get opened. The greatest business on 
earth is opening minds to the understanding of those 
holy writings. 

Repentance and remission (v. 47). Those three 
words contain a mystery and glory of which I, for 
one, never tire. The second follows the first by a 
sort of automatic movement. If you can get a mind 
to repent, remission follows just as sure as sound fol- 
lows shooting a cannon, or light the striking of a flint 
and steel. Don’t you bother about the remission— 
you just repent / God will take care of the remission. 
Just as you sow seed and let him bring forth the 
plant, you have only to hate your sin, and turn from 
it, and he will bestow the pardon. This beautiful 
mystery, this marvelous bit of spiritual mechanism, 
is what Christ came to disclose tous. Forgiving love 
is the essence of God’s nature. He can no more 
withhold forgiveness to a penitent than a mother can 
withhold a kiss from the infant lips that are lifted to 
hers. To pardon is. an irrepressible divine instinct. 
God pardons in heaven as Christ pardoned on the 
cross. 

Ye are witnesses of these things (v. 48). There is 
irresistible power in the testimony of an eye-witness. 
When the opponents of Christianity tried to discredit 
the story of the apostles, they said to the skeptics, 
‘« We saw the risen Lord with these eyes. We heard 
his voice with these ears. We touched him with 
these hands !'’ This testimony is impossible to us, 
But there are things to which we also can bear such 
witness. I have known what it is to rise up from my 
sin, at the consciousness of his pardon, revivified, ‘re- 
generated—have not you? Well, no man can gain- 
say this. We are witnesses! Let us stick to our 
experience. Do not try to prove tco much. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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The obligation to bear the true witness is as bind- . 


ing as that to abstain from the false. 
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The Lesson Conversation 
By Amos R. Wells 


AME some great events that occurred upon moun- 

tains. (The law on Sinai; Moses on Pisgah ; 

Elijah on Carmel; the transfiguration.) But the 
greatest of all is the event we study to-day. 

How long did Christ remain on earth after his 
resurrection ? (Forty days.) Why not longer? (That 
was long enough to prove his resurfection.) Why not 
forever? (Because it would have made religion 
narrow, localized,’ material.) How many ‘infallible 
proofs *’ of his resurrection did Christ give ? (He was 
seen ten or eleven times.) And where was he last 
seen? (At Jerusalem, whence he led the disciples to 
the Mount of Olives.) 

Put into one word Christ's parting message. (Wait.) 
Wait where? Wait for what? Wait, why? (They 
would be better prepared. More would be present in 
Jerusalem at the feast.) What did the disciples evi- 
dently look for? (A great temporal kingdoin.) How 
did Christ answer that suggestion? (Wait, again. 
God's time is best.) But instead of a kingdom he 
promises them—what? (Power.) What power? 
(Power of the Holy Spirit.) Power for what? (Wit- 
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ness-bearing.) Witness-bearing where? and witness- 
bearing how? (By preaching, living, dying.) 

In what manner did Christ ascend? Why in day- 
light? Why in the midst of a conversation? What 
does the coming of the angels show about Christ ? 
(His tender thoughtfulness.) What was their mes- 
sage? Why did the disciples need it? When is 
Christ to return? In what manner? And let us so 
live as to be ready for his appearing. 

Boston. 


Set 
Hints for the Superintendent 


By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


HO wrote the Book of Acts? What other book 
in the Bible did he write? To whom were 
both written? On what mountain did the events of 
this lesson take place? How many days after the 
resurrection was this? What command did Jesus 
give his disciples at this time? What question did 
they ask of him? While he was talking to them, 
what took place? How was he hidden from their 
sight? While they were looking up, whom did they 
see standing near them? What did these persons 
say? When the eleven returned to Jerusalem, how 
did they feel ?* 
Now let the leader tell the scholars that in the 
Bible we have three great messages, all of which per- 
tain to Jesus Christ. The first of these is found over 
and over again in the Old Testament, for in that book 
we read many times that God would in due time send 
a deliverer. He told this to Adam (see Gen. 3 : 15). 
He told it to Isaiah and to others of the prophets. 


‘die 
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Yes, this was the burden of many prophecies. We 
may condense it all into three words, and they are, 
He Will Come. Put this on the board. And was 
this prophecy fulfilled? Yes. The story of its fulfil- 
ment we read in the Gospels. There the truth of the 
Old Testament is changed, and it reads, He Has Come. 
Put that down. Now in our lesson we have the third 
of these great truths? What did the two men in 
white apparel say? They foretold his second coming. 
So now we have this great truth, He Will Come Again. 
Put that down. And we shall all see him then. Will 
it be with joy that we see him, or with fear? That 
depends on how we act towards him in this life. 


WILL COME 
HAS COME 


WILL COME AGAIN 














New York CIry. 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(References in parentheses are to ‘‘ Bible Songs "’) 
** All hail, the power of Jesus’ name,"’ Psalm 68 : 18-20. 


‘Crown him with many crowns.” (gt : 1-3.) 
“The head that once was crowned with Psalm 24 : 7-10. 
thorns.’’ (47 : 1-5.) 
‘Golden harps are sounding."’ rm proach ; ~ 
** Alleluia ! sing to Jesus !"’ Psalm 146 : 5-10. 
‘* Lord, forever at thy side."' (217 : 3-7.) 
** Saviour, like a shepherd lead us."’ Psalm 08 : 1-6. 
‘“* Lead us, heavenly Father, lead us."’ (136 : 1-4.) 
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The ascending Lord is the secret of the ascending 
“fe. 
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For the Primary Teacher 


PREPARED BY 


George H. Archibald, Montreal, Canada 
IN CONSULTATION WITH 


Bertha Vella Borden, Mass. Alice Jacobs, Illinois 

Annie S. Harlow, Pennsylvania Minnie Allen, Alabama 

Mrs. G. H. Archibald, Canada Lucy G. Stock, Mass. 
Clementine 8. Lucas, New Brunswick, Canada 


I. Topic for the Quarter: The Ever-Living Saviour. 

ll. Lesson Truth : Jesus is Preparing a Home for Us. 

Il, Golden Text: While he blessed them, he was parted 
from them, and carried up into heaven,—Luke 
24:51. 

IV. Results Sought : 


1. Knowledge that Jesus is living in heaven. 

2. Knowledge that Jesus is preparing a home 
for us. 

3. Joyful anticipation of the new home. 


V. Starting-Points : 


1. Building a beautiful home. 
2. Moving into a new house. 
3. Furnishing a child's room. 
4. Saying good-by. 


VI. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process 

(Under IV, V, and VIII, various ways of treating the lesson are in- 
dicated. From these, teachers are expected to select such as are best 
adapted to themselves and ‘heir classes. Under VI, VII, and 1X is 
iMustrated one of the many ways of presenting the lesson. These 
notes are to suggest an outline irdicating the principal 
steps, but not always elaborating the details. } 
1. PREPARATION FoR LESSON STORY. 

How many of you ever moved into a new house? 
What did your father do, before you moved, to make it 
comfortable and beautiful ? 


Get the children to talk about the preparations in 
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the new home, —the carpentering, papering, painting, 
cleaning, furnishing, and decorating. 

I know a little girl, just eight years old, who has a 
beautiful room all her own in her father’s house. 
When the new house was made, Dorothy's mother 
and father prepared this room very carefully for their 
little daughter. They had it painted in pretty colors, 
and the paper on the wall was covered with beautiful 
pictures. The furniture was just the kind that suited 
a little girl's room. There was a place for all her 
clothes, a shelf for her books, and a corner for her 
toys and dollies. It was a lovely little room in a 
beautiful home. 

Prepare for the lesson story by a review of the les- 
sons of the past month, and lead up to the thought 
that the time had now come when Jesus must say 
good-by to the disciples, and go away to his home in 
heaven. 

2. THe Lesson Story. 

When the time came for Jesus to say good-by to his 
disciples and friends, he led them outside of the city 
of Jerusalem up to the Mount of Olives. After he 
had said good-by, he was carried up into heaven. 
Before he left them, he said that he must go away to 
prepare a home for them in heaven. How do you think 
the disciples felt that day when Jesus went away? 
Were they glad or sorry? Let me read you the story 
from the Bible. Why were they glad? I know that 
one reason was because they knew that by and by 
they would go to be with Jesus in this beautiful home 
he had gone to prepare for them. 

3. THe TruTa Empnasizep. 

What was the name of the little girl who had such 

a beautiful room all her own? I did not tell you all 
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about her. When Dorothy was nine years old, God 
sent an angel to take her to a far more beautiful home 
which Jesus had made ready for her. John the be- 
loved disciple, one of those who saw Jesus go back to 
heaven, tells us what a beautiful place it is to which 
Dorothy was taken. One time, in a vision, John saw 
the heavenly home, and in the Bible he tells us about 
its pearly gates and jasper walls and golden streets. 
He says there is no night there, no pain, no sorrow, 
and no crying. It is a beautiful place,—far more 
beautiful than any earthly home could be. Some day 
God will send his angel to take you and me to the 
beautiful home. What a glad day that will be! 


Vil. Summary of Lesson Steps 





The Truth Jesus is Preparing 
Emphasized. | a Home for Us. 








— The Ascension. 


aration | y. Dorothy's Beautiful Room. 
for Lesson 2. Review of Easter Lessons. 





Vil, Pictures for the Children 
1. The Ascension, by Bierman. 
2. The Ascension, by Hofmann. 
3. The Ascension, by Rembrandt. 
(For information as to where these and other pictures 
may be obtained, see leaflet, which will be furnished 
free by the Editor.) 


IX. Blackboard Illustrations 
1. As the lesson story is told, sketch the city of 
Jerusalem and the Mount of Olives, 
2. As the truth is emphasized, print the words, 
JESUS IS PREPARING A HOME FOR ME. 








PREPARING A HOME 
FOR ME 
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Christ on the throne with the Father is still the 
brother of the children on the footstool. 
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For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HE ascension of Christ is a fact of which, by itself, 
not much can be said in teaching young boys 
and girls. It is twice told by the same writer (Luke 
24:51; Acts1:9) But no other great event in 
Christ's life is treated with such brevity. Its signifi- 
cance is that it was the completion of his earthly mis- 
sion, and its meaning will best be understood by group- 
ing round it his teachings which declare his continued 
presence among men. We may properly entitle this 
lesson Our Living Lord. Show your pupils that Christ 
is with us now, by 
1. The Proofs that he was Alive after he Died. 
They are many and certain (Acts 1:3). Ask one or 
more of your pupils, the week before the lesson, to 
find and bring to the class the sayings of Jesus in which 
he foretold his resurrection, such as Matthew 16 : 21 : 
17:23; 20:19; John 10:17, 18. Ask another to 
bring sayings of the prophets to which Jesus referred 
(Luke 24 : 46, 47), such as Isaiah 53, Jeremiah 23 : 
5, 6). Show that tabernacle, temple, kingdom, and 
prophecy in the Old Testament brought to human 
minds the promise of the divine Redeemer. Let an- 
other pupil mention the times when Jesus ‘‘ showed 
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himself alive after his passion.’’ Explain how the 
substance of the Gospel; in the Old Testament and the 
New, is summed up in the two sentences of Christ 
(Luke 24 : 46, 47). 

2. The Promise that he Gave from the Father. 
Point out the words of Christ to which he referred 
(Acts 1: 4)in making that promise, such as John 14 : 
16, 26; 15 : 26. ~Show why the apostles were to 
wait in Jerusalem, what the limitations were to be-of 
their knowledge of the kingdom, and how their chief 
work in establishing it would be to bear witness to him 
through all the world. Show what the Holy Spirit 
given did for the apostles, making plain the meaning 
of the Scriptures, giving them power to communicate 
the truth, to endure temptation and persecution for 
Christ's sake, and kindling their love for each other 
and for the whole world. Explain to whom the prom- 
ise is given (Acts 2 : 38, 39), and thus prepare for the 
lesson of next Sunday. 

3. His Ascension to the Father. Describe it in 
Luke’s words (Luke 24: 50, 51; Acts 1:9). Then 
show how the fact is assumed in all the teachings of 
the apostles (Acts 7:56; Rom. 8: 34; Col. 3:1; 
Heb. 1:13; 8:1). Butdo not leave the impression 
that Christ by the ascension removed afar off. He 
remains near at hand, even as exalted to the right 
hand of God. The apostles expected that he would 
soon appear again, and that believers would ascend, 
as he did, being ‘‘ caught up in the clouds’’ (1 Thess. 
4: 17). ‘*Acloud received him out of their sight,’’ 
but he was not far away. Peter at Pentecost spoke of 
Christ as near and himself bestowing the Holy Spirit 
(Acts 2; 33), even as he did in the upper room in 
Jerusalem (John 20 : 22). 

4. The Promise of his Return. The disciples re- 
ceived from divine messengers the assurance of Christ’ s 
coming again, They had had the same from Christ's 
own lips (John 14 : 3, 18, 28). Now they were told 
not to stand gazing into the clouds. Christ's last 
words as he was disappearing were that they were to 
receive the Holy Spirit and have power to be wit- 
nesses for him. They returned to Jerusalem with 
great joy. They had his parting blessing, the prom- 
ise of the Holy Spirit in a few days, the charge of the 
most important business in the world, and his word 
that he would come again. All these things are ours. 
Why should not we have joy, when we know that by 
our labor and prayer in union with Christ the time is 
drawing more swiftly near when ‘‘we shall be like 
him ; for we shall see him even as he is’’ ? 


Suggestive Questions 


1. The Living Christ. How do we know that Christ 
expected to live again after death ? -What assurance 
of immortality did he have that is different from ours ? 
(John 5 : 26.) What are the proofs that Jesus was 
alive after his passion? What was the purpose of his 
death and resurrection ? (Luke 24 ::46, 47:) 

2. The Promised Holy Spirit. Had men received 
the Holy Ghost before Christ's ascension? (Luke: r : 
15, 41, 67.) How was this a new gift after his resiir- 
rection ? (John 15 : 26; Acts 1 : 8.) Why were: the 
apostles to wait for it in Jerusalem? Who foretold 
the gift? (Isa. 44 : 3-5 ; Joel 2 : 28, 29.) | Does the 
Father bestow this gift on all who. believe on Christ:? 
For what purpose? (Acts 1 : 8.) _How should we use 
the gift? (Eph. 4 : 30.) sin ei 

3. The Coming Christ. Is he with us now ? (Matt. 
28 : 20.) Ought we to expect ‘clearer vision of him 
than we now have? (Tit 2: 11-14.) _What will his 
coming do for believers in him ? (Col. 3 : 4.) What 
will it do for unbelievers ? (1 Thess. 1 : 7-10.) What 
is the Christian's greatest hope? (1 Pet. 5 : 4.) Is it 
a sure hope? (1 John 3’: 2.) 

Suggestive Topics 
The kingdom of heaven is established on earth by 


calling men to repentance, and. proclaiming the good 
news of the remission of sins. 
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Witnessing means living just where we are the new 
life in Christ. 

The ascended Christ at the right hand of God ever 
liveth to make intercession for us. 

The second coming of Christ is to be, on our part, 
the attainment of spiritual vision to behold him as 
he is. 

Boston. 
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They who look up in their sorrow are lifted up 
into joy. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Jesus’ Last Appearance and his Ascension 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION (Luke 24 : 44-53; 
Acts 1; 1-11; (Mark 16: 19, 20). 
[For each member of the Bible Class.) 

According to the introductory verses of the Book of 
Acts, some forty days elapsed between the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus and his ascension. Concerning this 
period we know but little. From the various indica- 
tions it may be safely gathered that the greater por- 
tion of the time was spent by Jesus in Galilee ‘‘ speak- 
ing the things concerning the kingdom of God'’ to 
the disciples, of whom many may have gotten together, 
as the word passed around that the Master had been 
seen again at his accustomed haunts in Galilee. Paul 
refers, perhaps, to such an occasion, when he declares 
(1 Cor. 15 : 6) that Jesus appeared to ‘‘ above five 
hundred brethren at once, of whom the greater part 
remain until now, but some are fallen asleep.’’ We 
can reasonably infer that our Lord used this interval, 
as Luke 24 : 25-27, 44-47 suggests, for purposes of 
instruction, encouragement, and enlightenment. The 
disciples needed to hear from his lips such surveys of 
the prophecies as the two at Emmaus had heard, so 
that they all might be able, not merely to trust in 
Jesus as their Master, but also to comprehend his real 
fulfilment of prophetic expectation. 

Both in the Gospel of Luke and in the first chapter 
of Acts it is suggested that the disciples had gathered 
at Jerusalem again, as the time for the observance of 
Pentecost approached, and that in its neighborhood, 
near Bethany, his last counsel was given unto them. 
They were probably full of the thought that, victorious 
over death, he would now return, and reveal himself 
in his proper majesty tothe Jewish nation. He 


‘merely déclared that they! were to be witnesses of his. 


redemptive power as Messiah, and that they were to 


“wait quietly in Jerusalem until they should receive 


the eriduemient of power which had been promised to 
them. His words excited some among them. ‘They 
asked him whether he was, at last, to fulfil their hopes 
of ‘Israel's future, but he refused to satisfy their ill- 
timed curiosity.. For the coming of thé kingdom they 
were not responsible; but only for doing their work of 
witness-bearing. 

While thus speaking, the Master disappeared from 
their view, ‘being ‘‘ taken up.'’ Henceforth his loyal 
followers thought of their~Lord as ascendéd into 
heayén, and séated.on the right hand of God, exalted 
in majesty, and possessed of all power, yet their ever- 
helpful Lord. 


Il. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


(The use of the books mentioned here is rot a necessary part of 
this course, but is merely supplemental. A leaflet giving informa- 
tion as to these and other beoks of reference will ‘be sent free, upon 
request, by-the Editor of The Sunday School Times. ] 

An interesting survey of this period is to be found 
in Bartlett's «The Apostolic Age'' (Scribner's, 1899, 
pp. «1-10), and in Purves’ ‘‘The Apostolic Age’’ 
(Scribner’s,. 1900, pp. 9-20). Bruce's chapter. on 


.** Power from on High,'’ in his ‘' Training,’’ should 
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be read again. Rhees (p. 214) thoughtfully discusses 
the ascension as an acted parable. ; 


Ill. QuEsTIONS FOR STUDY AND DIscussIon. 

[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, 
to members of the class. The refi in the brackets are to other 
lesson helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 

1. ‘* The Things Touching the Kingdom of God."’ 
(1.) How much may we suppose to be included in 
these parting instructions of Jesus to his disciples ? 
Did he suggest the organization of the church to be? 
(2) What personal transformations were involved in 
the change from disciples to apostles ? 

2. ‘* Beginning from Jerusalem."’ (3.) Why should 
Jerusalem have been thus emphasized ? Was Galilee 
less advantageous as a point of departure ? 

3. Their Witness as Apostles. (4.) Does Luke 24 : 
46, 47, epitomize in full the message which the apos- 
tles were to carry? (5.) What was the limit of their 
activity as here laid down ? 

4. The Ascension. (6.) Why did the ascension 
have the effect of making the disciples joyous? (Luke 
24: 52.) [Warren: 5. Dunning: 4.] (7.) ‘‘ The 
withdrawal in the cloud must be understood as an 
acted parable,’’ signifying vividly ‘‘ the cessation of 
their earthly intercourse with their Lord, and his re- 
turn to his home with the Father’’ (Rhees). Are 
there any objections to this view ? 

5: The Glorified Lord. (8.) What does the New 
Testament add regarding the Lord's place at present? 
(Rom. 8 : 34; Col. 3:1; Rev. 3:21; 22:1.) (9.) 
What does it say regarding his power ? (Eph. 1 : 20-22.) 

6. The Promise of Divine Power. (10.) Why 
need they wait for this enduement of power ? (Eph. 
4: 13-16.) 

IV. SomME LEADING THOUGHTS. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

To be a participant in God's revelation of himself, 
even in a slight degree, is to become a witness or 
apostle. 

The only appropriate frame of mind for the Chris- 
tian is a hopeful and joyous one. Fear, doubt, or 
despair are unworthy of him. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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The uttermost witnessing proceeds from the inner- 
most witness. 
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A Noteworthy Meeting of Editors 
and the International Lesson 
Committee 


HE largest formal gathering of editors and pub- 

lishers of Sunday-school periodicals ever held in 

this country met in New York City on April 16 and 17, 

in order to confer upon matters of mutual interest in 

connection with their lesson helps and the Interna- 
tional Lessons. 

At a meeting of the International Lesson Commit- 
tee, which was held April 17 in New York City, a 
committee appointed by the editors and publishers 
from their own number presented the following for- 
mal communication : 

NEw YORK, April 17, 190r. 
TO THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON COMMITTEE. 

Beloved Brethren : 

The undersigned, a committee appointed by an 
association formed this day, to be known as the ‘‘ Sunday- 
school Editorial Association,’’ respectfully present for your 
consideration the following results of their careful delibera- 


_tions, which were entirely unanimous. We trust that the rec- 


ommendations may be d d ptabl 
adoption. 

-First : We ‘desire’ to commend with all heartiness the 
me ( Continued on page 290) 
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With this issue The Sunday School Times begins a series of monthly book numbers, in 
which extra pages will be added to the paper, and several pages will be devoted to the review- 
ing of new books. 
announcements of their own books will appear in the advertising columns of these special book numbers. 
are worthy of the careful attention of the readers of The Sunday School Times, who will confer a favor upon the Times if, 
when ordering books from such publishers, they will state that the advertisements were seen in The Sunday School Times. 







In addition to these editorial comments on new books, various publishers’ 





Such advertisements 


New Books for Teachers and Parents 


OTHING more animated, original, and altogether 
serviceable for its purpose, has appeared than 
Three. Years with the Children, by Amos R. Wells 
(New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.25). 
The book gives one hundred and fifty-six children’s 
sermons for pastors, or talks for superintendents of 
junior societies, primary schools, etc. Mr. Wells 
nearly always begins, as he should, with the concrete ; 
he is never long or wearisome ; is sprightly, inven- 
tive, resourceful, to the last degree ; and can always 
be depended on to makea point. If he is sometimes 
over-prone to the moral appendage, it is always so apt, 
artful, and vivid that it begs its own pardon,—if that 
seems necessary. All men and women who make a 
practice of addressing children will. thank the author 
of this book, not only for suggestions of substance and 
manner, but also for stimulus. 

The first really scientifico-religious discussion of 
The Boy Problem is a comprehensive and yet very 
concise monograph by the Rev. William Byron 
Forbush, Ph.D. (Albany, N. Y. : The Sabbath Lit- 
erature Company. 75 cents). This treatise is the 
outgrowth of long and varied experience with boys’ 
organizations, as well as of the new psycho-genetic 
and pedagogical literature. It is divided into, four 
chapters covering boy life, the spontaneous organiza- 
tions of boys, the ways in which adults organize boys, 
and a constructive study of ways in which to help 
boys.- It regards the Sunday-school as the ‘‘ greatest 
educational institute in the church.'’ It laments the 
fact of the International Lesson Committee's being 
without.a specialist in the knowledge of the child, and 
makes severe criticisms upon the conduct of the 
Junior Endeavor societies. But the minister, super- 
intendent, or teacher, who is looking for the best, 
cannot afford to allow Dr. Forbush’s pros and cons 
to go unconsidered. 

In the autumn of 1899, a course of lectures was 
delivered in New York under the auspices of the Sun- 
day-school Commission of the Diocese of New York, 
which had been appointed by Bishop Potter, at the 
Diocesan Convention of 1898, to consider what steps 
should be taken for the improvement of the Sunday- 
schools of the diocese. The movement is an exceed- 
ingly promising and important one. The lectures 
referred to have been published in a volume under 
the title Principles of Religious Education (New York : 
Longmans, Green, & Co. $1.25). The authors con- 
tributing these chapters are Bishop Doane, Dean 
Hodges, Professors De Garmo, Stanley Hall, Frank 
McMurry, Kent, Moulton, Butler, Dr. Hervey, and 
the Rev. Pascal Harrower, chairman of the Com- 
mission. It-will be seen that the standard, both from 
the ecclesiastical and the pedagogical points of view, 
is very high.., Naturally the book represents various 
aspects and estimates of the position and potential of 
the Sunday-school. All have a serious intention ‘to 
uplift and increase its practical importance. Some, 
of course, are confined to the churchly point of view ; 


others, to the more strictly educational point of view ; 
but all meet in a common desire for progress. No 
one article, perhaps, better represents at once the 
conservative and the radical, the ecclesiastical and 
the pedagogical, sanely inter-active, than Mr. Har- 
rower s article on the Sunday-school and its course of 
study. Dr. McMurry on the use of biography, and 
Dr. Hervey on the preparation of the teacher, are 
exceedingly practical, as is also Dr. Kent on the use 
of geography. Some of the articles are, in a degree, 
historical and philosophical, such as Dr. Butler's on 
the relation of religious instruction to education. 
There is no chapter, however, which is not worth 
careful reading, though those familiar with Dr. Stan- 
ley Hall’s work will not be surprised at his stab at 
the Uniform Lesson System. The book is very com- 
plete in that it has: an analytical table of. contents, a 
topical index, and a synopsis preceding each lec- 
ture. 

As a plain, practical work on pedagogics, 7he Art 
of Study, by B. A. Hinsdale, Ph.D., LL.D. (New 
York : American Book Company. $1), is plain, reada- 
ble, and practical. It makes the pupil the center, 
and the subject to be studied peripheral, as any mod- 
ern work on teaching is expected to do. The chapter 
on the relations of feeling to study and learning, limi- 
ted as it is, shows the tendency of the modern doctrine 
that the feelings are of primal importance. There is 
nothing startlingly original or fresh about the book, 
but it abounds in good sense, as well as in the fruits 
of long experience, and an acquaintance with peda- 
gogical literature. Frequent references to books for 
parallel reading add value to the author's own 
work. 

With such a book as Charles B. Scott's Nature 
Study and the Child (Boston : D. C. Heath & Co. 
$1.50), the study of nature ought to cease to be a mere 
hither and thither outdoor object-study. Nothing as 
systematic and complete as this book has hitherto 
appeared. It is the result of years of thought and 
experience. Mr. Scott has been director of science 
in the schools of St. Paul and of the State Normal 
School of Oswego, New York, and is a recognized 
authority. The first part of the book discusses the 
aim and the method in nature study, the second part 
gives the detailed outlines of such study by seasons 
and months. A graded scheme occupying nine years 
is also given. On the expressive work of the school 
the author has much to say,—of drawing and paint- 
ing, sewing, modelling, music, etc. Likewise, he con- 
siders the relation of nature studies to reading and 
literature. Supplementary reading. for inspiration, as 
distinguished from reading for information, he holds 
as the more important of the two. If any exception 
can fairly be taken to the book, it must be to its ful- 
ness. 

Another laurel must be added to Milicent Wash- 
burn Shinn’s reputation as a scientific observer of the 
single child, as well as a scholarly and facile reporter 


of what she has seen. Zhe Biography of a Baby 
(Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.50) is a record 
of the first year of a baby's life. But it is not the or- 
dinary diary of a mother,—or aunt, as she is. Out of 
these observations the author induces the scientist's 
hypothesis. Yet the reader of good average intellect 
will enjoy Miss Shinn’s enjoyment of her developing 
niece, even though ontogeny is between, if not on, the 
lines. It is a real live baby, and no composit 
*«child-study child,’’ that she pictures, even though 
she is scientific. 

A collection of fifteen papers, written with knowl- 
edge, insight, and literary force, compose Mrs. Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman’ s latest book, Concerning Children 
(Boston : Small, Maynard, & Co. $1.25). The author 
believes in the child's right of choice, in the respect 
due him, and deprecates the over-estimate of ‘‘ obedi- 
ence.’’ She has original plans for mother educating 
by a system of neighborhood organization, and the 
nurse-maid problems are in the fore of her thinking. 
Biological excursions do not strengthen a book like 
this, which would be better without them. 

Very clever and apt to their purpose are Mother 
Stories, by Maud Lindsay (Springfield : Milton Brad- 
ley Co. $1). There are seventeen of them, short, 
graphic, wholesome, moral-bearing, without tying the 
moral tag on the end, or making it too manifest by 
‘* goody ’’ insistence. The purport is to embody some 
of the truths in Froebel’'s Mother Play. Each story is 
accompanied by the abstract ‘‘ motto for the mother."’ 
The stories show that imagination or fancy which 
invents, constructs, instructs, and delights, through a 
proper use of images that excite wonder without dam- 
age, and carry simple lessons without preaching. 

Two sermons delivered before graduating classes of 
the Oberlin Kindergarten Training School make up a 
brochure by Protessor Dr. Henry Churchill King, un- 
der the title, Zhe Appeal of the Child (Oberlin, Ohio : 
L. D. Harkness. 25 cents). The subjects are rev- 
erence for childhood and child ministry, and the 
reverent spirit of the author for the child is evident 
throughout. Those who are not likely to read more 
elaborate works on childhood can gain the quicken- 
ing that they need from this. 

Whatever one may think about the best method 
of teaching reading, Zhe /ves First Book, by Mary 
Isaphene Ives (New York: W. B. Harison. 30 cents), 
seems bound to make its claims, at least to the extent 
of securing a better enunciation and pronunciation in 
the pupil. The book is small, for the plan is simple, 
—to present to the child, by photographic reproduc- 
tions of children, the vocal organs pictured while in 
the act of uttering the sound. The child who looks at 
these portraits can hardly help imitating them. They 
are thus both pattern and stimulant. The letter or 
symbol in variant forms is presented on the margin 
of each picture. Brief explanatory notes, simple spell- 
ing and reading lessons, and vocal calisthenic exer- 
cises, complete the novel little manual. 
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Some Cautions as°to Books on 
Church: Architecture 


OOKS on church architecture at once attract at- 
tention from their rarity, Our ablest architects 
are usually far too engrossed in professional work to 
take up authorship, and so the field is left mainly to 
those who enter upon it from a ‘‘commercial’’ point 
of view, as a means of advertisement’ No doubt 
the time will come when those who are well equipped 
for ‘it, and to whom right principles are dear, will 
provide works on the subject setting forth sound fun- 
damental ideas, calculated to instruct and elevate both 
judgment and taste, or, perhaps, opening up the great 
work of the past, and showing how its principles can 
be adapted to the present time. 
The designs of Churches. and Chapels, by E. E. 
Kidder (New York : W. C. Comstock. $3), with a few 
exceptions, are the work of its author and one or two 


friends, and exploits a class of schemes that appeals . 


strongly to the uninformed and groping committee- 
man. It has new and striking features, supposed to 
be an evidence of ‘‘up to date’’ work-; and what can 
be finer than to have something ‘‘ néw,'’ to be ‘‘ up 
to date’? It is true that these features are often at 
war with architectural proprieties, a churchly. char- 
acter, or the reasonable dignity belonging to a house 
of worship, and would need great study and the 
highest skill to decently adapt those of them that 
were worth adapting ; but, as the average committee- 
man can hardly be supposed to understand this, or 
have it at heart, the result is the erection of buildings 
that are entirely without character and charm. 

A feature of many of these designs is the throwing 
all portions of the building together by moving par- 
titions, so that church, Sunday-school, class-rooms, 
and what not, are made into one room, in some cases 
the whole side of the auditorium rolling away. 

‘«Presto, change !'' does very well for the shifting 
scenery of the theater, but it always suggests insta- 
bility and unreality, and is distinctly opposed to the 
sentiment and expression fitting a church. While a 
limited amount of such connection is admissible, 
where the structural features are well cared for and 
emphasized, and the screen work subordinated, if 
used in any wholesale way it can hardly fail to be 
destructive of all architectural or churchly feeling. 

Another favorite feature is the placing the pulpit in 
one corner of the auditorium, and facing the congre- 
gation toward it,—an arrangement sometimes called 
the ‘‘crazy-quilt’’ lay-out. To any one versed in 
church architecture, and loving it, or, indeed, to any 
logical mind, the resdlt is distressing. Examples of 
this are seefi in plates 19, 20, 24, 29, 48, 49, etc. 

Unwise planning usually leads to bad structural 
arrangement, for the latter is the outgrowth of the 
plan. The wise architect, in laying out the plan, is 
always thinking how its masses and spaces will give 
good opportunity for sound and pleasing construction, 
—construction that not only assures the eye of the 
strength of the building, but emphasizes it for the 
sake of dignity. If this is not duly considered, all 
sorts of absurdities are likely to arise. This is illus- 
trated in figure 12 (p. 26), whose unconstructional 
looking ceiling might lead one to imagine they were 
in the interior of a balloon more readily than in a 
church. This is not an uncommon fault in the de- 
signs of this book ; see plates 41 and 43 and figure 12 
(p. 24), where the billowy ceilings have little sense 
of construction or support, —qualities essential to im- 
pressive and satisfactory architecture. 

Another and important matter which the competent 
architect has in mind in preparing his plans is the 
kind of exterior that can be evolved from it. If this 
is not thought of, and the unrelated features appear 
miscellaneously on the exterior, the result is likely to 
be as much of a jumble as the contents of a grab-bag. 

Many of the designs of this work seem to be only 
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the haphazard expression of an aggregation of ‘‘ wants ’’ 
that-have not been molded into a design of character- 
and dignity. Notice plates 25, 34, 39, and 43. A 
desired accommodation has evidently been given in 
an undigested state, leaving the architectural features 
to come in as they can, if at all. 

In conclusion, it should be said that any right 


ae 


a 
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scheme of church building-embraces--a worthy con- 


~ception-of the whole, of the purposes and uses of the 


building, of theit proper expression both within and 
without, and finally its straightforward and dignified 
construction, that it may not only be a convenient 
place of assembly, but that it may as truly be an in- 
spiring temple of worship, —‘‘a joy forever."’ 
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A Glance at Some Fiction of Recent Months 





Ive of our new writers who will 
go far is Miss Josephine Dodge 
Daskam... From her recent col- 
lege days at Smith, where she 
won the rare honor of an editor- 
ship in her freshman year, as well 
as a unique reputation as an extempore story-teller, Miss 
Daskam has shown a touch of that creative imagination 
which means fame. Her versatility is evinced by 
work so widely dissimilar as the clever Fables for the 
Fair and the poem entitled The Dead Child, whose 
wail will echo long in the heart of many a mother, 
while A Windflower and The Madness of Philip are 
short stories of remarkable strength. Although some 
of Miss Daskam's work, albeit brilliant, is morbid in 
the extreme, her last book, Sister's Vocation (New 
York : Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.25), is open to no 
such criticism. The little volume, which is dedicated 
to the author's own younger sister, contains nine re- 
freshing and healthy stories of the modern phases of 
girl life,—at home, at college, in Bohemia, and else- 
where,—all told in a manner that makes them de- 
lightful reading. 


Inimitable Vesty of the Basins 

No book of American life and character study 
in this decade merits new editions more than 
Vesty of the Basins (New York : Harper & Brothers. 
$2), Sarah P. McL. Greene's inimitable study of the 
fisher-folk of our eastern coast. In a dainty buckram 
binding, well illustrated both by photographs and 
drawings, the delighted reader will again find the 
irresistible logic and humor of Captain Pharo Kobbe, 
Uncle Coffin, and a host of other worthies, and will 
again subscribe to the simple, tender creed of the 
Basins as voiced by Vesty : ‘‘ There is always some- 
body sick or hurt, and the poplar trees that the cross 
was made from are always trembling and sighing, but 
some time Christ will lay his hand upon them all, and 
they will be still and blessed."’ 


Stephen Crane as a Chronicler of Child Life 

That the greatest of our war writers was also a sym- 
pathetic chronicler of the romance and humor and 
pathos of child life is a revelation as delightful as un- 
expected. In Whilomville Stories (New York : Har- 
per & Brothers. $1.50) the late Stephen Crane has 
proved his right to rank with Aldrich, Clemens, and 
Kenneth Grahame, in the pictures he gives of those 
dear dim days of childhood, farther away in the past 
to most of us than the times of the Pharaohs. The 
same power that prevailed in The Red Badge of Cour- 
age shows everywhere throughout these stories, and 
therein are present, too, the same odd, unexpected 
word-turns and bits of chromatic phrasing. Who 
but Crane would have described a rail fence as ‘‘ death- 
colored,’’ or spoken of a moment of ‘‘ loaded silence'’ ? 
while in every line drawls that quaint, subtle, wholly 
delightful humor which has made Crane well deserve 
the epitaph that Johnson gave Garrick when he wrote 
that his death ‘« had impoverished the public stock of 
harmless pleasure."’ 


Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Eleanor 
Few books of recent times have excited fiercer con- 
troversy than did Robert Elsmere, Mrs. Humphry 











Ward's best bid for fame, and even the readers who 
inveighed most vigorously against the novel acknowl- 
edged its force. In her last book, E/eanor, which 
appears both as a single volume: ($1.50) and in a 
sumptuous édition de /uxe of two volumes (New York : 
Harper & Brothers. $1.50 each), there can be no 
criticism either of Mrs. Ward's power or her purpose. 
The work is a psychological romance, that subtle 
thought vehicle in which Mrs. Ward excels, with the 
universe law of self-sacrifice as a theme. Saturated 
with the warmth and beauty, the romance and pathos, 
of old and new Italy, and filled with character studies 


‘ of wonderful vividness, the book is one whose ‘art is 


only equaled by its interest. 


A Romance of Vincennes . 

In the thoughts of most of us the American Revolu- 
tion is confined to the eastern: seaboard, and the glo- 
ries of Bunker Hill, Lexington, and Concord have 
eclipsed that far fight at Vincennes, where Clark swam 
his starving men through the icy waters of the Wabash, 
and captured for the United States of America the 
vast Northwest, that inexhaustible sinking-fund of our 
republic, The romance of that grim little war in the 
wilderness for the most part has been allowed to 
evaporate on the dry pages of history until the appear- 
ance of the late Maurice Thompson's Adice of Old 
Vincennes (Indianapolis : Bowen-Merrill Co. $1.50). 
On the warp of unaltered historical facts the writer 
has woven a story, not only of great interest, but one 
which is a valuable addition to the historical literature 
of the country. 


A Masterful Novel from Zangwill 

Zangwill is a master among modern stylists. The 
great Anglo-Saxon, Roma-Greco, Cosmo language 
that is ours responds like some mighty organ, to his 
touch, and thrills the reader with subtle, unsuspected 
word-harmonies, Never has his art been more in 
evidence than in his last novel, 7ke Mantle of Elijah 
(New York : Harper & Brothers. $1.50). The work 
is written to the times, and the characters and situa- 
tions connected with the Nova Barba insurrection as 
therein portrayed are easily convertible into terms of 
the present Boer war. While the book stings with 
satire, it yet contains touches of a pathos that gleams 
like tears among nettle leaves. Of such is the death 
of poor, awkward Mrs. Broser, who struggled so des- 
perately to live that she might see her husband prime- 
minister, and who died with the strong, ancient night- 
cry of the House of Commons, ‘‘ Who goes home ! 
Who goes home !'’ sounding im her ears. The plot, 
like so many of Zangwi.l's plots, is invertebrate, and 
ends without finishing ; but the characters are etched 
with a wit that bites deep, and the whole book is 
vibrant with an energy that-demands and deserves 
attention. 


Interesting Ruffians and Their Doings 

In these days of uplifted literature it is refreshing at 
times to find an unmoral tale written with no other 
motive than to interest. Such a one is Zhe Fik- 
busters (New York : F. A. Stokes & Co. $1.50), by 
Cutcliffe Hyne. The scene of the story is laid in 
Sacaronducia, which can be found on the same map 
with Barataria, wherein was Zenda and the famed 
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prisoner, 
ducia adopted the harrying of their neigh- | 
bors as a most natural and satisfactory 
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The inhabitants of Sacaron- | Penelope and Her Expériences: 


No writer-has ever portrayed more de- 


lightfully the unconscious humor of Brit- 


profession unrestrained by any niggling | ish institutions than Kate Douglas Wig- 
laws. The reader will meet in this un- | gin, and now the much traveled Penelope 


usual country the fair Delicia, who always 


has at last given a Baedeker-wearied world 


loved a winner ; the inscrutable Briggs ; | her English and Scotch experiences in a | 


Carew, a gallant gentleman at times and | 
a gallant blackguard between whiles, to- 
gether with a host of other interesting, 
well-bred, and altogether delightful 
ruffians. 


A Novel by Walter Besant 
That the results of sin are inevitable 
conditions rather than punishments, that 
these conditions imposed upon the-inno- 
cent by ancestral wrong-doing carry no 
taint of guilt or doom, but, like any other 
conditions, can be overcome by the 
strength inherent in the soul, form the 
thesis of Sir Walter Besant's last novel, 
The Fourth Generation (New York: 
F. A. Stokes & Co. $1.50). The author's 
~demonstration of his theorem eaves 
much to be desired, and the style of the 
book is sadly like that of Charles Reade 
at his worst, although the stiltedness of 
the dialog is now and then relieved by 
such a clever epigram as ‘‘ cheerfulness 
is the dominant quality of a prodigal 
son.'" The personages of the novel are 
puppets rather than characters, but the 
plot is original enough to inspire interest, 
and the fact that the writer is one who 
always ‘writes for righteousness ’’ ex- 
cuses many literary shortcomings. 


Stockton’s Delicious Drolleries 

All the humorous charm of the Senti- 
mental Journey or Le Galliene’s Quest, 
without the taint, is found in Frank R. 
Stockton’s latest book, A Bicycle of 
Cathay (New York : Harper & Brothers, 
$1.50). Mounted on a most material 
wheel, the hero fares forth to seek the 
fable-land of Cathay, bearing a box of 
quinine pills as a modern guerdon from 
his lady-love. How he finds that far 
country, and his strange adventures 
therein with a bear, who devours the tire 
from his trusty wheel ; a careless mur- 
derer, who thoughtlessly does to death 





the wrong party ; and damsels every- 


where distressed and self-possessed, the | 


delighted reader will find set forth at 
length. No more delicious bit of droll- 
ing has ever come from Stockton’s pen 
than A Bicycle of Cathay. 


Miss Fowler’s Wholesome Love-Stories 

In A Double Thread and Concerning 
Isabel Carnaby Miss Ellen Thorneycroft 
Fowler has already gained recognition as 
one of the few living woman novelists of 
England. In her last book, Cupid's 
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uniform edition. The two dainty green- 
and-gold volumes, stamped with the 
thistle and the rose, will be welcomed by 
travelers and stay-at-homes alike. (Pen- 
elope’ s Experiences: England, Scotland. 
By Kate Douglas Wiggin. 2 vols. Buston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co. $4). 


In the Palace of the King 

What Dumas did for Charles the Ninth 
in Margaret of Valois, and Scott for 
Louis the Eleventh in Quentin Durward, 
Marion Crawford essays, with a fair 
measure of success, in behalf of Philip 
the Second, with his last book entitled 
dn the Palace of the King (New York : 
The Macmillan... Company. 


strange monster- king, whose shadow 
darkened half a world, and the evil of 
whose deeds still lives as an unhappy 
heritage for Spain. Amid all that at- 
mosphere of cruelty and intrigue and 
crime Mr. Crawford has discovered a 
love-story well worth the reading. 
(Continued on page 288) 
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The Indian and the Northwest.—A hand- 
somely illustrated book just issued, bound in 


Garden (New York : D. Appleton & Co. cloth and containing 115 pages of interesting 


$1.50), Miss Fowler has filed a well- 
established claim for the more hardly 
won laurels of a short-story writer. The 
fourteen tales which make up the book 
are wholesome, obvious love - stories ; 


historical data relating to the settlement of 
the great Northwest, with fine half-tone 
engravings of Black Hawk, Sitting Bull, 
Red Cloud, and other noted chiefs ; Custer’s 
battle-ground, and ten colored map plates 
showing location of the various tribes dating 
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Therein is painted a vivid picture of that | | 
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Three Months for 


(13 weeks) 


Twenty-five Cents 


avs one can try The Sunday School Times at this 


subscription rate. 


You can have it sent to the 


teacher who needs help at the very points where The 
If you haven't 
been a subscriber this year (and many such will see this 
offer) now is the time to get acquainted with a paper 
that will open to you a new world of Bible study and 


Sunday School Times has helped you. 


Bible teaching. 


It is worth noting that every subscription to The Sun- 
day School Times is discontinued by the Publishers at 
the end of the term paid for, unless the subscriber orders 
the subscription renewed. When you subscribe for three 
months, you mean three months,—and you do not re- 
ceive the paper a single week beyond the specified time, 


unless you want it, and order it continued. 


is sent in time for renewal. 


Due notice 






































and though the style is conventional One well-known method of sending twenty-five cents b 
rather than subtle, and the humor of the to set the coin into a hole cut to fit it in a piece of cardboa 

’ paper about two inches square over each side of the coin to 
and enclose with your or 


back to 1600. A careful review of the book 
impresses one that it is a valued contribution 


mai) is simply 
paste a piece of 
keep it in place, 








English order, the book will recommend 
itself to every reader who has not forgot- 
ten the fragrance of those wondrous 
flowers that bloom and blow under Cu- 


pid’s garderiing. 


to the history of these early pioneers, and 
a copy should be in every library. Price, 
50 cents per copy. Mailed, postage prepaid, 
upon receipt of this amount by W. B. Knis- 








kern, 22 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, III. 


, in a sealed envelope under a two-cent stamp. 


The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO.’S 
NEW STORIES 


THE SUCCESSORS OF MARY 
THE FIRST 


An entertaining story of a variety of ‘ser- 
vant girls,’’ by ELIZABETH STUART PHELPs, 
author of ‘‘A Singular Life,’’ etc, Tllus- 
trated. $1.50. 


PENELOPE’S IRISH 
EXPERIENCES 


An uncommonly interesting book of travel, 
description, and wholesome fun, by KaTE 
Dovc.Las WiccIN, author of “The Birds’ 
Christmas Carol, ”' ete, 





$1.25. 


KINGS END 


A delightful story of New En gp village 
life, in which a sweet-spirited eyangelist 
figures, —a —— love story, too, by ALICE 
Brown, aut of ** Meadow rass,’’ 


** Tiverton Tales,’’ etc. $1.50. 


THE CURIOUS CAREER OF 
RODERICK CAMPBELL 


A fine historical story of the time of the 
Pretender in Scotland, and the struggle be- 
tween the French and English in New York 
and Canada, by Jean N. McI_wraitu. Il- 
lustrated. $1.50. : 


A SOLDIER OF VIRGINIA 


A striking picture of Washington in his 
young manhood, and a delightful P tn 
of early Virginia life, by BurTON EGBERT 
STEVENSON, Illustrated. $1.50. 





Sold by all booksellers. 
HOUGHTON, 


Sent, postpaid, by 
MIFFLIN, & CO., Boston 


ITHE NEW 
CENTURY 


TEACHER’S 
MONTHLY 


Edited . by .DAVID C. COOK 
~ 

















For.Teachers 
Superintendents 
and. Pastors 
. 
Progressive 
Comprehensive 
and. vi to gl he 


60 . Cents. beagle 8 Sample. ro 


BAVID C.COOK PUB.CO. 
36 WASHINGTON ST.CHICAGO. 


THOMPSON'S 
BU POCKET — shee. traits 
BUSPELLER  “"=ssdani 


Gives Complete List of Words in 
m Common Use. Gives right re. 
graphy of a ~ names of men and 
women, rules for the use of capitals 
Band punctuation marks, business 
forms, forms of notes, due bills, receipts, 
laws of etiquette, tables of weights an 
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By Prof. 1 
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at a glance. 
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, and 
oo some ane ct 
ceat 
w Paice cadet Mase 
Beypt atid Sinai = sential for the lessons of the 


St. Paul's Travels 
also for ne Oehend Gite set. 
OXFORD MAP PUBLISHERS, Oxford, 


(Continued from page 237) 

Two Worthy Books de Luxe 

To read the prose of James Lane Allen 
is to drink deep, delicious draughts from 
a golden sprifig that bubbles up from the 
very heart of the great earth-mother, 
Around it the wild birds sing day-long, 
the ferns wave, and lovely flowers bloom 
their sweet lives away. As we turn the 
pages, we seem to see the wavering green 
of the summer woods, the white snow- 
shine, to feel the thrill of bird notes,and 
hear the tinkle of trout brooks. A Ken- 
tucky Cardinal, Mr. Allen's best book, 
and Aftermath, a worthy sequel, for the 
first time are fitly set in a single wide- 
margined, rough-edged volime (New 
York : The Macmillan Company. $2). _ 


A Brady Novel 

The grandiloquent style, stage charac- 
ters, and impossible situations of Cyrus 
Townsend Brady's Zhe Grip of Honor 
(New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
$1.50) suggest rather a melodrama than 
a historical novel based on the incidents 
of the War of 1812. The redeeming 
feature of the volume is the author's de- 
scription of that ‘mmortal sea fight be- 
tween the Serapis and the Bon Homme 
Richard. Even across the century of 
years the memories of that battle in the 
moonlight, when that little great-hearted 
captain, Paul Jones, with a sinking hulk, 
and against all odds, captured the finest 
frigate of the British navy, thrills the 
blood of the reader. 


ie 
By Herbert Vivian. New York: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. f2. 

An African country which is dominated 
religiously by the most ancient form of 
Christianity extant, and which is power- 
ful enough to influence the course of 
European politics in the Dark Continent, 
is one likely to be of continued inter- 
est. Mr. Vivian, adding as his subtitle 
‘‘ Through the Lion Land to the Court 
of the Lion of Judah,”" tells of his_jour- 
ney to the capital of King Menelik. He 
avers that an Abyssinian journey is no 
more dangerous to man or woman than 
a bicycle ride from London to the sea- 
coast. Well accustomed to strange peo- 
ples, he pictures with kodak and with 
pen what is most interesting, and makes 
every page lively. Menelik’s boast is 
that he is a descendant of Solomon and 
the Queen of Sheba. When he: feasts 
with his warriors the meat is eaten raw. 


the Abyssinians. Though able to fight 
bravely, that which king and people de- 
| sire most of all is to be let alone.  Evi- 
dently, here is a people with possibilities 
| for good. 

« 


| 





nd | With Both Armies in South Africa. By Rich- 


ard Harding Davis. With thirty-four illus- 
trations. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $1.50. 


Mr. Davis has not only been with both 
armies, but in sympathy with both sides 
successively, in the struggle proceeding 
in South Africa. He took the British 





story in Scribner's. He went out to 
Africa in the same mood, .and during 
th the siege of Ladysmith was in attendance 


side as early as the Jaraeson Raid, in a | 





Cleanliness seems to be a virtue among | 
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on. General Buller's army-as..the. war 
correspondent of English and American | 
newspapers, But, on coming into closer | 
contact with the Boers, he seems to have 
changed his mind, and to’ have shifted 
his point of view completely. The 
greater part of his book is written in the 
strongest sympathy with the two Dutch 
republics. As always, he writes graphi- 
cally, and with a keen sense of what the 
public wants to'know. Every page is 
readable and rememberable, and, what- 
ever view a reader may take of the strug- 


| gle, he will know more of the situation 


for having read the book. The illustra- 
tions are unusually good. 


bd 


Cc in the Nineteenth 


George C. Lorimer. Philadelphia : The 
Griffith & Rowland Press (American Bap- 
tist Publication Society). $2.25. 


Dr. Lorimer gathers into this expan- 
sive book what he regards as evidence 
that the century we have just left is fit 
to rank beside the age of the Reformation 
in its influence on the spiritual history of 
mankind. He sets out with some rather 
depreciatory estimates of the eighteenth 
century, which, however, as the century 
of the Methodist revival and of the 
French Revolution, might well claim to 
have been more grandly contributory to 
human progress than its successor. We 
are, in fact, much too near to the past 
century to estimate its relative rank. 
But its history abounds in evidences of the 
working of God's spirit in men and on 
society, and of these we are given al- 
most an encyclopedia. The social move- 
ment is studied on every side, and the 
recent compared with the remoter past, 
not without suggestion as to the future. 
At times there is a stooping to particu- 
lars which are of no permanent impor- 
tance, and which serve to swell out the 
book. On some matters, such as the 
theological views of Coleridge, Dr. Lori- 
mer does not speak with the exactness 
of first-hand knowledge, and at almost 
every point one is forced to wish that 
he had taken to heart the Hesiodean 
maxim, ‘‘The half is more than the 
whole."’ Lack of condensation and of 
the exclusion of the irrelevant are likély 
to limit the usefulness of a really impor- 
tant discussion. 

~ 


it-Day Problems of Christian Thought, 
By Randolph Harrison McKim, D.D. New 
York : Thomas Whittaker. $1.50. 


Dr. McKim seems to represent the de- 
voutly liberal type of thought, which 
finds its expression in such men as Arch- 
deacon Hare. It respects the Protestant 
Reformation, especially Luther, exalts 
Bishop Butler, has no use for theological 
systematizers, and dislikes rationalism no 
less than Roman Catholicism. Dr. Mc- 
Kim differs in that he handles what are 
the urgent questions of our own age, as 
Hare dealt with those of his. He opens 
this volume with a discussion of the 
claims made for Booddhism as a su- 
perior form of faith, and closes it with an 
admirable study of Luther's spiritual sig- 
nificance. The most characteristic dis- 
course is that on the Atonement, and 

s (Gontinued on page, 289) 
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‘CHILDREN’S DAY MUSI 


Our newest Children's Day Service for Sund: 
schools, entitled *t LOVE DIVINE,’’ by Adam Gei' 
| and R. Frank Lehman, is full of choicest and m 
beautiful carols; choruses, recitations, exercises, e1 
5 cents per copy; or with three former issues for . 
cents ; $4.00 per hundred, prepaid anywhere. 

Or you-cap find a large number of .carols a: ; 
choruses for Children’s Day (as well as Christme . 
Easter, and Rally Day) in our new Twentieth Centu: 
Hymn Book. for. Schools, entitled ‘* UPLIFTE-. 
VOICES,”’ edited by Adam Geibel and R. Fra: 
Lehman, assisted by a host of superintendents, chori 
ters, and State Sunday-school officials. 30 cents for 
returnable examination copy ; $25.00 per hundrec 
Specimen pages free. Write for special plan for pri. 
curing these books without drawing on your Sunda) 
school treasury. 


GEIBEL and LEHMAN, Publishers, 
1022 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Ps 


Now is the Time 


To make preparations for a special service for 


CHILDREN’S DAY 


In the following list you will find some of the most 
original and attractive services ever Mee opal 
lappy Children,” Petdosen: 5 

Sunshine, Birds, and Flowers, sine 4. 


Samples of the above, roc. 





(The Boston Lowell Lectures, 1900.) By Porward, 


For 25c. ry will receive samples of 
services 6 onde oye s sterip sed The to The ‘rater 
Serial beret 
108 Wasbingwon ®. sh Av: 
Chicago. ew York. 





1901 HALL-MACK co.’S——1901 


Children’s Day Service: 


Better and brighter than ever. 
Time of Beauty 


Perfume of Flowers 
The Coronation 

Music by J. Lincoln Hall, C. Austin Miles, Maittice / / 
Clifton, and others. Attractive exercises, recitation 
2 a duet 
choruses. Complete in every detail. $4.00 per hu: 
dred, postpaid. Single copies, 5 cents each. 

MALL MACK co., 

_1020 Arch Street. 


. The . Leading New 
Children’s Day Services 


Sumner’ 8 Message, Winslow. 
ve Divine Geibel se Lehman. 
Through Hewitt and ipreee. 


Spek oe 
5 cents each ; $4.00 per 100, postpaid 
CoBigens ~ Day © Treasury, No. No.  , 
Ward & Drummond Co.,7 W. 19th se. N.Y. Ht. 


A DAY of BEAUTY 


By W. B. Judefind—our newest Servic: 
for CHILDREN’s Day. The words and musi. 
are appropriate to the title, and will bring « 
Day oF BEAUTY wherever it is used.  § ct: 
by mail. JOHN food: Philadelphi« 
1024 Arch St.; Chicago, 38 E. Randolph Si 


MacCalla’s Children’s 
Day Services 


for this year are the best yet. Brig! 
joe m g music, uplifting themes, speci: 
features. Complete jes of 


“gps forsee 
stam’ samp 
of the three, ; 











and our latest an. 
best Children’s Day Services, for five cent 


MacCalla & Co., 249 Dack St, Philadelphi: 7 





’ Services for tt- 
Sunday Schoo!. 
i are our by * 
a tte. per’ aa ty — 
ve a ~~ js 
s pubsortption to to Fextal Db 
Qua Se will thetade two Serviv 
for pide Anthe; 


for ren’ 81.00 p 


* and c y. 
Enclose ic. for sam copy. Catalogue « 


Ss ee 
SacredSongs No.2 


issue, contains 208 pages of equal! 

Soutien new new hy euns and a ne L juc 
selection of furnis3 

po , inthe opinion of many, Soaks a more serviceab- 
cove 


ection than No. 1, of which volume over 825,01 
nm sold. Price of either book is $25 per 10” 
Sample, post free, 20 cents. 
Nos. 1 and 2 COMBINED 
A most desirable collection of 430 of the best hymr 


and tunes $45 per 100; post free, 45 cts. 
The Bigiow & Main Co., New York and Chicag - 














** Palestine is a Fifth Gospel.’’— Renan. 


Bible Students’ Excursior: 
March, 1902 


Most erongeniens trip ever ~ = A year gf ont 
ti prepara readin Books urnis 
Free. Lect r Lectures curouke. Lady Sete. . a 
were refu Sake re) is a with our 

ps: * 
«art Van on Streets: 
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Spring Books 


THE YOUNG CONSUL 





— 


By Wr11am Daryspa.e. pages. Illus- 
rated by Charles C epeland. 12mo, cloth, { 
$:.50. volume up in story form $ 
the w Bane An of Lod ate mentofour § 


WITH PORTLR IN THE 
ESSEX 


Bb 
TE ry Fay og hy WF s 


The author has followed closely that famous 
cruise of Admiral Porter, and frame: it into 
a most interesting and instructive story. 


LAURIE vANS 


And Other Stories. Motty Ex.zioTr 
SEAWELL. 152 pages. Iigetneed by Charles 
po land. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 
‘his little volume is made up of some of the 
belgemee little stories from Miss Seawell’s pen. 


W. A. Wilde Company | 


~~ 
Stech er. 


PPP LPL LA PDD ALD LD DD LD AL 


~_—seoerereeeeeeeeremererrmcereereeee 


BOSTON and CHICAGO 


—_—-_weoorrerrerrrererorvrov—~vve 








~_eorrereowoeoereoewreeeoereeeewTe 
POPP i i 


Nelsons’ 
Teacher’s 
Bibles 


contain New Helps, 350 Hl- 

lustrations, New Concord- 

ance, . 

are just what Sunday-school teachers 

Miustrations are from recent photo- 

graphs. rdance is the most coneiee yet 
oduced. aos are specially engraved from the | 
atest surveys, and have Times se index. 


ai The 

oacher s th grade.” The work 
exegpent. Ay = S an es. Fr ea 

ese rs, or send for Xatalog. PTHOMA 

& SONS, publishers, 37 East 18th Street, view LS0N 


The TH. Wi. Beecher Books 


The Piigrim Press has recently purchased 
the works of Henry Ward Beecher, including 
his Patriotic Addresses, Yale Lectures on 
Preaching, Beecher as a Humorist, Evolution 
and Religion, nine volumes of Sermons, Book 
of Prayer, ete. 

They have reduced the prices to a fraction of 
the amounts previously charged, and offer 
them, on the instalment plan, at $1.00 down and 
$1.00 per month. Send for particulars. 














_ Pilgrim Press Goes | 














Y BIBLE & READI 5 25 cents a year. Cir- 

ft Editor, Chrte copy ree. Write 

C. ‘ “BU URTON, Editor Jniv., Canton, Mo. 
I ery Card Press, $5 

Larger, $18 







Own 


Money saver, 
maker. Type set- 
rules 


Books, catalog, — 
a Newspaper. oR" ** 
THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 











Start Him 
Thinking 
And you do a great work for 


Send The 
Times for a 


the young man. 
Sunday School 
year to the young men of 
your ‘Things for 
Young Men Think 
About ”’ is a series of edito- 


class. 
to 


for 
The edi- 
terials run throngh the year, 
appearing at convenient in- 
tervals. 


rials on living. themes 
live young men. 





The Sunday School Times Co. 
10g Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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represents the contemporary effort to ex- 
hibit.its vast significance for the Chris- 


| tian life, while dissenting from many of 

| the theological statements made about | 
the doctrine. The author evidently thinks 
| being published. 


the time is not yet come for an adequate 
statement of the relation of the sacri- 
ficial death to the forgiveness of men’s 
sins, but he is most anxious not to weaken 
or destroy any earnest conviction as to 
that relation. 

5 4 


Lucid Intervals. By Edward Sandford Mar- 
tin New York: 
$1.50. 


with insights of common sense, make 
up Mr. Martin’s book. The ten chap- 
ters make pleasant reading, for, although 
there is no great art in them, they touch 
many phases of life with facility, knowl- 
edge, and high purpose, and are some- 
times seasoned with the salt of a mild 
and harmless humor, with here and there 
a pungent puff of pepper. Now and 
then we find an apothegm like this: 

‘« Everybody in the world belongs to one 
of two classes, —to those who have joys in 


seek.’’ Or this: ‘‘ Rich nations need 





Circulars, pF “Write for | 


sports, and among sports war takes first 
| rank.”’ 
be | have come to look with keen interest for 
| Mr. Martin's regular page there, under 
LON | the caption ‘‘ This Busy World.”’ 


% 


Jackson. - London : 


35. 6d. 
The noble preacher of Methodism in 
the Scottish capital always makes good 
books of his sermons, and this is one of 
the best. 


Hodder & Stoughton. 





pel has come to stand for the death of 
| joy and the denial of what is natural and 
| wholesome in human existence. 
| himself to show that it has on its side 


the sincerest thought of the best minds, 
and all the charm of the gracious and 
beautiful elements of our existence. 
here and there he criticises Calvinism, it 
is always with respect, and the evident 
feeling that the great questions at issue 
between that teaching and Wesley's can- 


eighteenth-century polemics. 
pecially stimulant in his analysis of the 
reasons for the indifference to Chris- 
tianity among multitudes, tracing it to 
the sins and inconsistencies of Chris- 
tians, rather than to the influence of skep- 
tical literature or thought. And another 
needed tonic for our generation is found 
in the sermon on the theme, ‘‘Is there 
Anything in God to Fear ?’’ 


4 
Effectiveness in Christian Work. By the 
Rev. James G. K McClure. New York: 


Fleming H. Revell Co. 10 cents, net. 


Forest University on a titlepage has 
come to be a guarantee, in the eyes of 
those who know him, stimu- 
lating thought, a probing beneath the} 
surface of things, and the connecting. of 


for fresh, 











Harper & Brothers. 


Lively essays, not very profound, yet | 


| life's vital truths with every-day living, 


The map or woman who would be effec- 
tive in Christian work ought to read this 
little pamphlet. D. L. Moody, who 
heard it first as an address delivered in 
Chicago, rejoiced’ in the prospect of its 


<a 


Books Received 
April 12 to April 26 


The Abbey Press, New York 
From Cone to Sunshine. By E. 
Kaven. 
In Love and "Truth. By Anita Clay Mufioz. $1. 
Cassell & Co,, New York 
Love's Labour's Lost. By William Shake- 
speare. Paper, ro cents. 


Thomas 


The Century Company, New York 


Prince of IMusion and Other Stories, The. By 
ohn Luther Long. $1.25. 
Old Bowen's Legacy. By Edwin Asa Dix. 


$1.50. 
Eaton & Mains, New York 
Foundation Rock, The. By Sarah M. De Line. 
$1.25. 
Harper & Brothers, New York 





hand and troubles to seek, or to those | 
who have troubles in hand and joys to | 


Readers of Harper's Weekly | 


A Young Man’s Religion. By the Rev. George | 


He is impressed with the fact 
that to multitudes of young men the gos- | 


He sets | 


all the finest instincts of humanity, all | 


not be disposed of in the fashion of | 


He is es- | 


The name of the President of Lake | 








Understudies. By Mary E. Wilkins. $1.25. 
Love Letters of Bismarck, The. By Chariton 
| T. Lewis. $3. 
| Progress of the Century, The. By Eminent 
| Specialists. $2.50. 
| D. C. Heath & Co., Boston 
Stories of Pioneer Life for Young Readers. By 
Florence Bass. 40 cents. | 
Strange Peoples. By Frederick Starr. 40) 
cents. 


Hodder & Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London 


Living Lord and the Opened Grave, The. 

Thomas A, Gurney, M.A., LL.B. 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston 

| Story of Eva, The. By Will Payne. $1.50. 

Falstaff and Equity. By Charles E, Phelps. 
$1.50. 

| Under the Redwoods. By Bret Harte. 

Successors of Mary the First, The. 
beth Stuart Phelps. $1.50. 

Miss Pritchard's Wedding Trip. 
Louise’ Burnham. §1.50. 
Penelope's Irish Experiences. 

las Wiggin. $1.25. 
Industrial Free Press, Winfield, Kans. 
Critique on Higher Criticism. By George T. 
Smith. 50 cents. 
George W. Jacobs & Co., Philadeiphia 
Following Christ. By Floyd W. 
S.T.D. 50 cents. 
Charlies H. Kerr & Co., Chicago 
Oratory. By John P. Altgeld. 50 cents 


Little, Brown, & Co., Boston 
Ballantyne. By Helen Campbell. $1.50. 
The Macmillan Company, New York 
Evolution of Immortality, The. By S. D. 
McConnell, D.D., D.C.L. $1.28. 
A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 
Garcilaso, By J. Breckenridge Ellis. 
Birth a New Chance. 
A.M. $1.50. 
F. Tennyson Neely Company, New York 
An Alabama Woman. By Annabel! Barker 
White. 
Books Triumphant: Essays on Literature. 
Carina Campbell Eaglesfield. $1. 
james Pott & Co., New York 
Early Days in the Maple Land. By Katherine 
A. Young. 50 cents. 
Reformed Episcopal Pub. Society, Phila. 
Poems of Living Truth. By 
borne. 35 cents. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 
Delectable Mountains, The. 


$1.25. 
By Eliza- 


By Clara 


By Kate Doug- 


Tomkins, 


If | 


$1.25. 
By Columbus Bradford, 


By 


ton. $1 So. 
Church, The. By George Dana Boardman, 
LL.D. $1.50. 


Silver, Burdett, & Co., Boston 
Messages of Comfort. 


D.D., 
| 
} 
| glee. 75 cents. 


Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York 





By | 


By Arthur Col- 


By Mary North Blake- 





Richard B. Os- 


| 


| Philbrick. By Albert Kinross. $1.50. 
| Thorough- bred Mon grel, A. ye Stephen | 
Townesend, F.R.C $1.25. 


Swedenborg Pub. Association, Germantown 
Death and the Future State. By S. H. Spen- 
cer. 30 cents. 
EB. B. Treat & Co., New Vork 


Changing View-Point in Religious Thought, 
The. By Henry Thomas Colestock, A.M., 
Bi D.~ Br: 


' sng anythine 


One swallow doesn't 
make the summer but it’s 
a sign it’s time to make 


Hires 


Rootbeer 


Drives away the winter 
pallor and tints the 
cheeks with rosy health. 
A 25c package makes 
5 gallons. 

Dealers write for spe- 
cial offer. Address 
CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY, 


“Choctaw Route” 





The Best Line to 


Arkansas, Texas, Kansas, 
Indian Territory, 
Louisiana, 
and 
Oklahoma 
el 
Free Reclining-Chair Cars. 
The Best Railroad and Cafe Car 
Service in America. 
Cheap Home-Seekers’ Excursions 
Twice Monthly. 
ee 


For the most comprehensive rail- 
road literature for the homeseeker or 
investor ever distributed, address 
EDWARD G. RIGG, Traveling Pas- 
senger Agent, 40 Carew Building, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 








They Will 
If You Will 


Ad 


They’ ll read the Bible every 
day if you will help them to 
de it. 
by furnishing a package’ of 
Bible - Reading Cards - every 
month for distribution in your 
The have the 
knack of persuading the schol- 
ars.to read the Bible every 
day,—and to do it gladly. “A 
sample card free for the asking. 


Let us help yowa little 


class. cards 


The Sunday School Times Co. 
1031 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 














” In ordering goods, or im making | inguiry concern 
advertised inthis paper, you will oblige 
the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday Schoel limer 
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Che Sunday School Gimes 


Philadelphia, May 4, tgot 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“ second-class matter.’ 





‘Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage’: 


7 Five or more copies, either to 
5 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 75 
cents each per year. 


One copy, or any number of copies 
$ 1 -00 less than five, will be sent to sepa- 


rate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 


Free Copies One free copy addi- 


tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 75 
cent rate. < 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 
Additions Additions may. be made at an 


subscriptions to expire at the same time with the club 
as oO lly ordered, and the rate to be the propor- 
tionate share of the yearly club rates in force at the 
time the addition is made. 


Subscribers to whom the paper is 
How Papers mailed, separately, at the rate of 
are co s 78 = a@ year, can a 
the address chan, at any time 
Addressed  Viinout cuarge. & 





The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies of any one tssue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine tt, will be sent 
Sree, upon application. 


“ 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
‘The Sunday School ‘Times will be sent to any of the 


countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 
One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 

For Great Hritain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
scribers. 

‘THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CoO., Publishers, 
103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. BOX 1550. 


\ 











medium does that, what matie 
its cheapness or its working 
power? Is itsafe? That's t 
first thing. Some imitations 
PEARLINE are not safe. They 
eat the clothes, slowly, but 
surely. Don't experiment. Yo 
are sure of PEAR LINE; sti 
to its; it is standard, tested, 
proved, by years of use a 
millions of 038 


Epworth League 


Excursion to 
California # 
July, 1901 # 


T'« most important feature of the trip 

















to San Francisco is the stop-over at 
Salt Lake City. All excursion tickets 
via the Rio Grande Western R’y, in connec- 














time to a club—such additional | 








tion with either the Denver & Rio Grande | 
or Colorado Midland Railroads, will permit | 


of this stop-over in either direction. 
Great Mormon Temple and Tabernacle, the 
Tithing Place, the Lion and Bee Hive 
Houses, Amelia Palace, the Church Insti- 
tutions, the Great Salt Lake with its magnifi- 
cent Saltair Beach, the Salt Palace, the 
Drives, Parks, and near-by cafion and lake 
resorts, are a few of Salt Lake’s attractions. 
Furthermore, the trip between Denver and 
Ogden, where connection is made for the 
Pacific Coast, is one of unequaled pleasure. 
No European trip of equal length can com- 
pace with it in grandeur of scenery or wealth 
of novel interest. Send two cents to 
George W. Heintz, G. P. A., Salt Lake 
City, Utah, for a copy of — Salt Lake City— 
the City of the Saints.’’ 


The | 


THE. SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


(Continued from page 284) 


| tities of reading-matter, which will enable 


plan of including larger passages for study us to send supplies to every place occu- 


than in previous years, but recommend that the 
part named for printing be indicated as the 
lesson ; that the text selected be limited to 
about ten or twelve verses, where possible ; that 
the schedule of lessons for 1902 and thereafter 
be made to conform thereto; and that, as at 
present, related passages, that naturally belong 
to the subject under consideration, be indicated, 
in addition, to illustrate or complete it. 

Second ; We favor a separate course of les- 
sons for one year for beginners in Bible study 


of six years old and under, and we will heartily | 


co-operate with your committee in making a 
success of such a series as you may propose. 

Third: From our knowledge of the field, and 
the demands of many Bible students, we believe 
that there should be prepared a two years 
course of study, at least, that shall be topical 
and historical, for adult or senior classes. We 
think the times are ripe for such a course, and 
request your committee to provide the same in 
such way as will not interfere with the present 
International uniform plan. 

In making these recommendations, we desire 
to assure your committee of our hearty sym- 
pathy with you and your work, and to assure 
you further of our earnest wish and purpose to 
conserve the best interests of our common 
cause, and increase the efficiency of the Inter- 
national Lesson system. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Signed, M. C. HAZARD, Chairman. 

W. J. SEMELROTH, Chairman. 
C. R. BLACKALL, Sec'y Ass'n. 
JOHN A. MCKAMY, Pres. Ass'n. 


The editors and publishers then met 
with the Lesson Committee in a cordial 
and interesting interview, during which 
the various questions were considered 
with care, and discussed freely on both 
sides. 


al 


Remarkable Sunday-School 
Planting in the Northwest 

In the great Northwest The Ameri- 
can Sunday-school Union is doing a 
great work under the supervision of Su- 


| perintendent F. G. Ensign (153 La Salle 
| Street, Chicago). 


In the year ending 
March 1, 1901, 614 new Sunday-schools 
having 2,277 teachers and 10,796 schol- 
ars were organized ; 311 schools were re. 
organized with 10, 500 teachers and schol- 


ars. Schools to the number of 2,750) 
were aided. This aid affected 15,626 | 


teachers and 173,443 scholars. The 
Union's missionaries in this field made 
4, 293 addresses, distributed 4,120 Bibles 
or portions, visited 171,746 families, 
circulated religious literature to the value 
of $4,293, and traveled 429,540 miles to 


accomplish their work. As a further re- 


sult of their work, 3,270 conversions are 


reported. During the year, 46 churches 
have been organized from the Sunday- 
schools, and 344 young people have 
gone to college from Union schools. 


b 


Wanted: Reading-Matter 
for the Soldiers 


A great call for reading-matter has 
come from the Philippines to the Inter- 
national Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion headquarters in New York. A letter 
from the secretary of the Army Young 
Men's Christian at Manila 
‘« We have recently sent out pack- 
ages to more than one hundred outlying 
posts, but we greatly need larger quan- 


Association 
says : 


| pied by the United States land or naval 
forces.’ So reasonable a request should 
| bring a ready response from the friends 
| of our soldiers and sailors. The Inter- 
| national Committee, under whose direc- 
| tion the work of the Young Men's 
| Christian Association in the Philippines 
| is carried on, will be glad to forward, 
| without further expense to donors, such 
| contributions of books or magazines as 
| are sent to its office in New York with 
shipping charges prepaid. As this com- 
mittee has representatives 


various 
parts of the islands as well as in China, 
its facilities for judicious distribution 
of such material ‘are of the best. ~ It is 
suggested that books, standard maga- 
zines, and illustrated papers are most 
desirable. Small packages may be sent 
at domestic postage rates direct to Army 
Young Men's Christian Association, 
Manila, while freight or express pack- 
ages should be addressed to Army De- 
partment, International Committee Young 
Men's Christian Associations, 3 West 
Twenty-ninth Street, New York City. 


ad 


in 


Convention Calendar 
State Sunday-School Conventions 
Colorado, at Colorado Springs . 


. .May79 











Tennessee, at Jackson . . May 8-10 
Washington, at Seattle . . May 10-13 
Kansas, at Topeka . . May 14-16 
Oregon, at Portland . . « May 14-16 
Illinois, at Bloomington . . May 28-30 
North Dakota, at Casselton . . May 29-31 
Ohio, at Chillicothe. . . . June 46 
| Minnesota, at Fairmount . - June 
New York, at Binghamton. .. . . June 11-13 
| Indiana, at Shelbyville . . . . . . June 18-20 
| Nebraska, at Hastings . . June 18-20 
| Idaho, at Lewiston. 2. vo... June 24 


lowa, at Clinton . 
| Kentucky, at Danville . 
Massachusetts, at Haverhill . 
Rhode Island, at Providence . 
Maryland, at Baltimore . 
Maiue, at Lewiston . . October 22-24 
District of Columbia, at Washington . Oct. 28-30 
Pennsylvania, at Wilkesbarre . . October —— 
Michigan, at Ann Arbor . . November 12-14 
New Jersey, at Camden . . November 


- + « « June 25-27 


. October 1-3 
. October 8, 9 
. October 22, 23 





| British North America 
Manitoba, at Brandon, . . June 25-27 
New Brunswick, at Fredericton . October 8-10 


Found Out 
A Trained Nurse Discovered its Effect 


No one is in better position to know the value 
of food and drink than a trained nurse. 
Speaking of coffee, a nurse of Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., writes: ‘‘I used to drink strong coffee 
myself, and suffered greatly from headaches 
and indigestion. While ona visit to my broth- 
| ers I had a good chance to try Postum Cereal 
Food Coffee, for they drank it altogether in 
, place of ordinary coffee. In two weeks after 
using Postum | found I was much benefited, 
and finally my headaches disappeared, and 
also the indigestion. 

‘‘ Naturally, I have since used Postum among 
my patients, and have noticed a marked bene- 
fit where coffee has been left off and Postum 
used 

‘I find trouble in getting servants to make 
Postum properly. They ‘most always serve it 
before it has been boiled long enough. It 
should be boiled fifteen or twenty minutes, and 

| served with cream, when it is certainly a deli- 
| cious beverage.’"—Mrs. Ella C. Burns, 309 E. 
South St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 









. August 20-22 
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Do you know what the 
‘‘In-er-seal’’ trade mark de- 
sign means on a package of 
biscuit or wafers? Have you 
realized that the ‘‘In-er-seal 
Patent Package ’’ isthe greatest 
step toward absolutely pure , 
food? It means that damp, |f 
dust and odor no longer have | 
any effect on the most delicate 
biseuit, crackers or wafers. 


When you order Soda Biscuit, 
Graham Biscuit, Vanilla Wafers, q 
Ginger Snaps, Oatmeal Biscuit 
or Milk Biscuit, insist on getting 
those which come in the “In-er- ; 
seal Patent Package.”’ Don't take 
@ substitute. Look for the “In- 
er-seal”’ trade mark design at the 
end of the box. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 




















Labor lightened 
Clothes whitened 
Homes brightened 


by using 


B. T. Babbitt’s 
1776 Soap Powder 


Made by B. T. Babbitt, New York. 
Sold by grocers everywhere, 
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Low Rates West 
and Northwest 


i 


§ O* February 12, and on each 

‘Tuesday until April the 
§ Ch Milwaukee, & St. 
, Paul Railway will sell one-w-y 


second-class tickets at the follow- 
ing very low rates : 


To Montana points $25 
To North Pacific Coast points, 30 
To California 30 


These tickets will be good on 
all trains, and purchasers will 
have choice of six routes and 
eight trains via St. Paul, and two 
routes and three trains via Mis- 
souri River each Tuesday. The 
route of the famous Pioneer 
Limited ‘trains, and the U. S. 
Government Fast Mail trains. 

All ticket agents sell tickets via 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. 
Paul Railway or for further in- 
formation address F. A. Miller, 
General Passenger Agent, Old 
Colony Building, Chicago. 
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heart to the end, and nothing ever sul- 
hed its pure innecence -and ‘child-like. 
simplicity. It is of the very essence and: 
| chief significance of our religion that the 
Saviour came as a child, and demanded 
of those who would follow him the child's 







“Thoughts for the _ 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
MEETING 
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BY ROBERT E. SPEER 


‘(May 19, t901. A Nameless Girl 
Heroine. 2 Kings 5 : 1-4. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—True courage (1 Sam. 17 : 38-47). 

‘Turs.—Love finds a way (Esther 5 : 1-8; 
7: 1-6). 

WED.—Children helping (John 6 : 5-13). | 

THURS.—Bringing juniors to Jesus (Mark 
Io : 13-16). 

FRI.—Unnamed, but rewarded (Matt. 10: | | 
40-42). 

SatT.—Christ's word to his own (Luke 12: 
29-34 ; John 10 : 1-5). 





| 











E WAS a great man, and honota- | 
ble, and a valorous warrior. She | 

was a little maid. He was captain of | 
the armies that had ravaged her land, 
and brought her away captive in a strange 
land. How could a little maid venture 
to advise Aim? And why should she | 
wish to do kindness to her captor and | 
her people's foe? He was a leper, and 
she was a little child of the God of Israel. 
There was the secret both of her courage 
and her ‘kindness. God's children know | 
no racial limitations of their sympathy, 
and are not afraid of captains and kings. 

“ 

The little maid had not forgotten her 
own people and the great man of God 
who had been’ sent among them. Her 
simple heart trusted him, and the God 
of her fathers who was with him. Among 
her captors she remembered her own 
God still, and, as one who truly belieyed 
in him, she would speak an earnest little | 





word of testimony to his power. She | 
did it in her own child’s way. She did 
not attempt an unnatural thing. The | 


sweet story shows instead a genuine and 
real little maid bearing her witness to 
her faith in her own real and genuine 
way. 
x 


| in the blackwaxy belt of Texas and in Oklahoma, and 


We do not know the name of the little | 
maid, or of the woman who wept on | 
Jesus’ feet in Simon's house, or of the 
small lad ‘whose loaves and fishes in 
Jesus’ hands fed the hungry multitudes ; 
but their acts of. loyalty and love and | 
service may call us in our obscure and | 
unnoticed corners to be faithful too, | 
though our acts: be unnamed and un- 
heeded of man. They did what they 
did, not for history, but out of their 
hearts, «and that is the way all good 
things ‘are done. 


% 

No one may ever know all that has 
been done in the world by little maids 
and little lads, yes, even by baby fingers. 
There is a sweet significance in the 
apostles’ allusion to Jesus in their prayer 
after the delivery of Peter and John,— 
‘‘Thy holy child Jesus’’ (Acts 4 : 30, 
Auth. Ver.). The Revised Version 
changes the words to ‘‘Holy servant 


heart. 


b 4 


Little children are naturally fearless 
about many things of -which they learn 
afterwards to be afraid: They are full 
of all sorts of outspoken confidences 
which by and by they shut up in their 
own breasts, having discovered that the 
Some 
wise, grown-up Israelite might have rea- 
soned that it was unnecessary and risky 
to speak of Elijah to Naaman. The 
captain might have said of the prophet 
of Israel what he said of its rivers. He 
seems to have been an imperious and 
impetuous man. But the little maid did 
She did what the child- 
heart within her, true to the Father-heart 
above her, suggested, and a leper came 
home clean because of her loving testi- 
mony. 


world does not deserve them. 


not reason. 


“~ 


The topic for this meeting calls the 
little maid a heroine. Truly this is the 
right conception of heroism. They are 
the truest heroes and heroines who do 
the heroic and faithful things in the 
quiet life. War and violence and physi- 
cal pain are not the necessary background 
of heroism. The true word that it costs 
to speak, the brave repression of selfish- 
ness in little things, loyalty to Christ in 
society and in the home, unwillingness 
to participate in anything unworthy or 
unclean, to be just and good and cheer- 
ful, honest and considerate and generous, 
and true above all things, above all 
things true,—this-is heroism, subdued 
and still, but touched with the very glory 
of heaven and of the Saviour. 


carefully selected real-estate first mortgages 
to a great number of investors, without loss 


to 6% Interest Secured and Paid 

For more than 22 years we have sold our 

to a single one. Our pamphlet and list of 

loans furnish full particulars about our loaning fields 
will be sent to you for the asking. Loans guaranteed. 


THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hugh Mac Rae 
& Co., Bankers. 


Investment 





Recommend the 
7% Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stocks of Cot- 
ton Mills in the 
South for safety and 
Securities for satisfactory in- 

lod terest returns. 
Wilmington, N. C.| tavite correspondence 


~~ AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company, 
Nos. 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 








Individual Communion 
Outfits. Send for /ree catalog 


and list of users. 
Sanitary Communion Ovurtrit Co. 
Dept. 23, Rochester, N. Y. 








CHURCH BELLS qcr'sts 


a 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baitimore, Md. 





e most ect, highest class bells in the wo: 


k 


—_——— 
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STOVE POLISH 





The finest polisher—shine is brighter, lasts longer 
oes not stain the hands—most durable and 





never burns 
economical. 


ALSO IN P’ STE FORM—“SUN PASTE STOVE POLISH.” 














THE, GENUINE. MENEELY BELLS 
L avo. ‘NY. 


Meneel Co., Watervliet, West Troy P. O., 








| Agents Wanted 












O SECURE individual subscriptions to 
The Sunday School Times. A rare 
opportunity to increase your income 
in a way that will greatly benefit the 

Sunday-school teachers of your neighborhood. 
The Publishers will be glad to send full infor- 
mation about the plan to any who will take 
advantage of the opportunity. Thousands now 
subscribe at the one-dollar individual subscrip- 
tion rate,— thousands more can readily be 
secured. Will you try it? 








The Sunday School Times Company 


1031 Walnut Street 


2 6 §6f ~=S*~RPhiladelphia, Pa. 











Florida Limited 


The Florida Limited, which is one of the 
finest trains in existence, and is operated 
over the Pennsylvania and Southern Rail- 
ways during the winter months, will be 
discontinued for this season on April 12 
south-bound, and the last train north-bound 
will leave St. Augustine April 15. The 
Southern Railway operates two other fast 
traing daily all the year round, with through 
Pullman drawing-room sleeping-cars be- 
tween New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, and Florida points, which 
leave Philadeiphia, Broad Street Station, at 
7.20 A. M. and 6.05 P. M. All through 
trains over the Southern Railway have 
dining-car service. 

The Florida Limited is one of the most 
popular trains of the age, and has done a 
remarkably fine business this season, and 
will be resumed next winter as heretofore, 
Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, 828 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
will take pleasure in furnishing all infor- 
mation, 








YMYER iy wren 
CHURCH 
ioe Cinclanall Bel Foundry Co., 0. 
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Jesus,’’ but the other phrase exactly de- 
scribes the Saviour. He kept a child's 


‘A MESSAGE TO GARCIA 








Epworth League 


and 


Yellowstone Park 
= F 


Pacts like these talk, and if you 
contemplate taking advantage 
of the low Epworth League 

rates to San Francisco next July, 
—8$59.00 Chicago back to Chicago 
via either Ocean or Shasta route 
from San Francisco to Portland,— 
you are entitled to know that on 
a similar occasion, three years ago, 
ninety-five per cent of the Chris- 
tian Endeavorers returning by 
way of Portland used the Northern 
Pacific Railway, and more than 
half this number visited Yellow- 
stone Park, which is reached by 
rail from Livingston, Montana—a 

yint on the main line of the 

. P. R. less than two hours’ ride 
by rail from Cinnabar, at the en- 
trance to the Park. 

This is the railway that runs 
the famous “NORTH COAST 
LIMITED "—the crack train of 
the Northwest. Send to Charles S. 
Fee, St. Paul, Minn., for an Ep- 
worth League map folder, and 
decide for yourself as to the route 
you will use, 








For copy send a postage stamp to George H. Daniels, 
General Passenger Agent, New York Central, New York City. 
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THE MAYOR &% 
SPOTLESS TOWN 


This is the Mayor of Spotiess Town, 
The brightest man fer miles around. 
The shining light of wisdom can 
Reflect from such a polished man, 
And so he says to high and low : 
*‘The brightest use SAPOLIO."’ 


Some one must direct the affairs of 
the city. Equally important is the 
cleanliness of the smallest home in 
that city. If thiscan be accomplished 
by small exertion, at small expense, 
so much the better. A cake 


SAPOLIO 


in the hands of a bright, active woman 


Wanted—One 
to give Five Dol- 
American Church 


Why Should Sunday-Schools Give to this Cause ? 


1. Because it is a Union church that includes all American denominations, and 


all its pews are free. 


2. Because it is a church for American young people studying abroad, and its 












TIMES 





Sunday-Schools each 
lars, or more, to the 
in Berlin, Germany 








membership is largely recruited from the ranks of American Sunday-schools, 
3- Because some of the members of your own school may have been connected 
with this church, or some of them may now be there, or some of them in the 
near future will be there, and it would be a blessing for you to be able to 
say to them: ‘* There is a church in Berlin for you, which we helped to 
build ;’’ and a blessing for them to find a church-home that evidences 
to them, in a foreign city, American interest in their spiritual welfare while 


abroad. 


Send five dollars, and have the name of your school on the Roll of 


Honor in the American Church in Berlin. 


Address J. F. Dickie, D.D., Pastor, 92 Bible House, New York City 





will keep a house clean enough for 








the Mayor to live in. 



































THE MORROW 
Coaster Brake 
guarantees you Ab- 
solute Comfort and 
sure in Cycl- 
ing. Fits any wheel. 
Your wheel always 
under control. Secur- 
ity on hills. A luxury 
on the level. You 
Bedal ents. 3 
at onty 
Miles.. 1007000 
riders 


satiehed last 





in use. 
Sold at 


it next time. 


is of Unequalled Value as a Household ers 
ieee to make—Rasy to Digest and of Exquisite Flavor. 
all grocery stores—order 






















year. Sold by all deal- 
ers. Booklet free. 
ECLIPSE MFG. CO. 
30 AVE., ELMIRA, &. Y. 


























@ HIGYCLES BELOW GOST 
000 amos 0 id 


"99 &'00 MODELS, $7 to $12 

Good Second-hand Wheels,§ 

best makes in perfect rid- 

ing order. Must be closed ont. 
We ship anywhere on 10 days’ 

trial without a cent in advance. 


BARN A BICYCLE distrib- 
uting catalogues for us. You can 
make moncy as our agent. 


rite t fe Bargain 
un ft Special Offer. 
MBAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 8: K, Chicago. } 











Kitchen Expenses 
” Reduced by Ready Cooked Grape-Nuts 








**Modern food saves gas bills (cooking), 
labor, and doctor's bills, and the food I refer to 
is Grape-N uts,"’ says a Chicago woman. 

** We have used Grape-Nuts over a year. I 
weighed, when I began using it, about 109 
pounds, but have gained 22 pounds since. I 
have recovered entirely from dyspepsia since 
using this delicious food. My husband and | 
children enjoy Grape-Nuts as much as I do, 
and they have all been decidedly benefited by 
its use. 

‘*My baby is very much healthier than my 
other two children were at his age. I attribute 
the difference to the use I have made of Grape- 
Nuts Food. 

* Of course, it is a great advantage to have a 
focd that is already cooked and sure to be in 
good condition. This is not always true of 
many cereals.‘‘—Mrs. George S. Foster, toas 
Wabansia Ave., Chicago, Ill 





FAST FooD 


EAK 
GOOD AS MAMA’ 


A child loves Nature’s food because its 
taste Is not perverted. 

The whole of Gluterean Wheat--richest 
in Nature's life giving elements--makes 


Ralston Breakfast Food 


the most healthful cereal! you can eat. 

We urge you to send for a free sample to 
know why its delicious flavor characterizes 
Ralston as the leading delicacy of the break- 
fast table. The sdmple for your grocer’s name. 

A Gift for Ralston Children. 

To children who write us they eat Ralston 
Breakfast Food, we will send free, our hand- 
some little seven day novelty. 

PURINA MILLS, 

“Where Purity is Paramount”’ 


872 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Me. 














Cambridge, Mass. 


AN UNDENOMINA TIONAL 
SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


Announcement for 1901-02 Now Ready 
The American Institute of Ph: 
Session on Sept. 4, 1901. 27 East oxst 


DIVINITY, SCHOOL 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


opens its Fall 
m Sow York. 





B. & B. 


Immense variety of 


dimities, roc. 


that will show you don’t need to pay a lot of 
money to get wash goods both good and 
pretty. 

Choicest things most likely you’ve ever 
known sold at a dime a yard. 

Other American Dimities, 6c. to 1§c. a 
yard. 

Finest Imported Dimities, 20c. and 25c. 

Late new additions to the variety of fine 
Imported Madras, 20c. to 45§c. 

ther handsome Madras Ginghams, 12 %c. 
and 15c. 

Cheviots and Oxfords, 15c. and 20c. 

Great variety of silk finish, solid color Cot- 
tons for waists, shirt-waist suits, and girls, 
dresses, 20c., 25c¢., 35¢. 

No such determined store in America for 
the choice goods that people want-—and less 
to pay. 

The immense business doing here, from 
Maine to California, proves it. 

We want you to know it—want you to in- 
vestigate and prove it for yourself. Then it 


| rests with you to take the advantage. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 





SEND TO 


H. O’Neill & Co., New York, 
for illustrated catalogue of general merchandise. 








dn ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publishers, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 





tisement in The Sunday School Times. 


it, especially druggists. 







Y The health of womanhood begins 
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Pears 


Pears’ soap is nothing but 


soap. 


Pure soap is as gentle as 


oil to the living skin. 


Pears’ is the purest and 


best toilet soap in all the 
world. 


All sorts of people use it, all sorts of stores sell 
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The Grace 
of Girlhood 


with the comforts of childhood. The 
child who wears a Ferris Good Sense 
Waist lives in easy comfort, grows 


with natural grace. 


Ferris 
Good Sense Waists 


keep the body erect with gentle sup- 
port, without restraint or pressure. 
Made of the finest wash material. 
Ferris Good Sense Corset Waists are 
made also for Ladies and Misses, with hi 
and low bust, long and short waist, to suit all 
figures. Superior in quality and workman- 
ship. Illustrated catalogue free. 
For sale by all retailers. 
THE PERRIS BROS. COMPANY 
34! Broadway, New York 
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Outline Harmony of 
the Gospels 
By Prof. M. B. Riddle 


Professor Riddle's ** Outline Harmony 
of the Gospels"’ has met with wide 
popularity — Bible students. Thou- 
sands of copies have been sold to read- 
ers of The Sunday School Times. 

The price of the Outline has been 
made very low, in order that any Bible 
student or any set of scholars or of teach- 
ers may have this, almost indispensable 
aid to the study of the life of Christ. It 
is an eight-page pamphlet, printed on 
fine paper, and will be mailed to any 
address upon receipt of the price : Single 
copy, to cents; twenty-five copies, $2.00; 
one hundred copies, $6.00. 


., The Sunday School Times Co. 
1ogt Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 




























